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R. F. W. EGGLESTON, Chairman of the Australian 

Branch of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and former 
Minister of Railways for the State of Victoria, writing on 
“Disarmament and the Pacific” in the December, 1930, issue 
of PACIFIC AFFAIRS, advances two theses—first, that disarma- 
ment is both a world-wide and a regional problem, and sec- 
ond, that the problem should, in so far as it is peculiar to 
and primarily affects the Pacific regions, be discussed at the 
conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations. On the first 
point there can, I presume, be no two opinions. I, for one, am 
in entire agreement with Mr. Eggleston. The second, as Mr. 
Eggleston himself recognizes, is open to controversy. In the 
present paper, then, I shall refrain from discussing whether 
or not the conference of the Institute could profitably and 
effectively deal with disarmament, but shall confine myself to 
the consideration of such aspects of the disarmament problem 
as are peculiar to the Pacific regions. Nor do I propose to 
cover all branches of armament, because the nations bordering 
upon the Pacific, except Japan and China, are separated from 
one another by vast expanses of water, and are therefore pri- 
marily interested in the navy as an international armament 
problem. And the naval problem in the Pacific resolves itself 
into one between the United States and Japan, as their navies 
in that water are so much larger than those of the other Pacific 
nations that by comparison the latter sink to Lilliputian pro- 
portion. Great Britain, by reason of her naval bases at Singa- 
pore and at Hongkong, enters the picture as a third naval 


Power. 
[863] 
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It is perhaps well to make it clear at the outset that I am 
not a naval expert and that the technical or strategical aspects 
of the problem have but little appeal to me. I shall, therefore, 
approach the problem largely from the political standpoint, 
taking into account such factors as the Open Door, the Philip- 
pines, the immigration issue, and trade expansion—factors 
which constitute the raison d’etre of the navies in the Pacific. 


II 


At the past naval conferences Japan usually played a pas- 

sive role, acting as though she were a defendant before an 
international tribunal. She never took the initiative to lay her 
own program before the powers, but put her cards upon the 
table only when forced to do so—at least that was the impres- 
sion she gave. So the world has come to think that Japan, 
while lavish in lip service to the cause of disarmament, exer- 
cises strict economy in performance. 

This negative Japanese attitude is, even to the Japanese, or 
at least those of the liberal school, disappointing and irritat- 
ing. As they see it, no nation, unless it be the United States, 
is so ideally situated as Japan to assume moral leadership in 
the world movement for peace by disarmament. True, Japan 
has not the prestige and power which inheres in the United 
States because of her vast territory, her great wealth, her 
boundless resources. Japan is poor, her territory is small, her 
resources are meager. Yet, in spite of all this, she enjoys a 
certain advantage due primarily to her geographical position, 
and secondarily to her relationship with her neighbors. Be- 
cause of it, Japan is peculiarly fitted, if she only has the will 
and courage, to launch a positive program of disarmament, 
and sound a clarion call for world peace. 

To appreciate Japan’s strategic position one need only to 
take a glance at the map. Isolated in the Far East she has 5500 
miles of the Pacific between her most powerful neighbor, 
America, and herself. From Europe, where smouldering 1n- 
ternational suspicions still threaten now and then to flare up 
into active hostilities, she is separated by 10,000 miles of sea 
routes and by the whole expanse of the vast Asian continent, 
which in turn hails Japan only across the bulwark of seas. 
This condition even a grammar school pupil knows very well, 
yet it is a condition often ignored by statesmen and diplomats. 
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Geographically, Japan is often called the England of the 
East. Politically, her position vis-a-vis her neighbors is much 
more secure than that of Great Britain. Across the Tsushima 
Straits there is no France, no Germany, no Italy about which 
she has to worry. With Czarist militarism a thing of the past, 
there is now no power which spells danger to her security 
from across the Japan Sea. True, there is the ever-present 
menace of Bolshevist propaganda in the direction of Man- 
churia and Korea, but this is a menace which must be met by 
means other than armament. True, again, there is China’s 
perennial civil war threatening to become a real danger to 
Japan’s interests in Manchuria, but here, too, she is fairly 
confident of her ability, even with much smaller land and sea 
forces than she now maintains, to grapple with whatever may 
develop from the Chinese chaos. 

Japan, then, is in a position to reduce her armament more 
sweepingly than few other Powers can, without jeopardizing 
her own security. That is what makes her position peculiarly 
strong in any disarmament movement she may sponsor. By 
effecting a radical retrenchment in her own armament she 
may address the Powers in a voice which will command their 
respect and attention. 

Japan’s spokesmen have often stated that her naval policy 
since the Washington Conference has been based upon the 
principle that short of complete disarmament the best guar- 
anty for peace lies in keeping the navies of the major sea- 
powers so small that none could carry offensive operations 
into another’s territorial waters. This professed principle few 
will concede that Japan has followed in the recent naval con- 
ferences, but we shall let that pass for the moment. Presum- 
ing, then, that defense and not offense is Japan’s naval aim, 
it is to her decided advantage to make other navies, especially 
American and British, as small as possible—so small, indeed, 
that none is capable of invading the limited sphere in the 
Western Pacific where she is undisputed mistress. To attain 
this desideratum Japan must take a definite and positive stand, 
initiating a constructive, comprehensive plan of naval reduc- 
tion. Taking this attitude she may propose reduction not 
merely in naval fleets but also in naval bases. If the naval 
aim of each Power be defense of its own home waters, is there 
any justification for its keeping bases of operation in distant 
waters? 
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Japanese navalists profess grave concern (which I pre- 
sume is genuine) over the American naval base at Manila, the 
British base at Hongkong, and the gigantic enterprise loom- 
ing ominously at Singapore. But the way to meet this menace 
is not by maintaining a big navy on our part, for that would 
be going round the vicious circle, virtually inviting other sea- 
powers to do likewise. The only right way lies in obtaining 
reduction or abolition of those bases by establishing the prin- 
ciple that all navies are for defense—defense, that is, of their 
respective home waters. She may go a step further, and pro- 
pose to “neutralize” the Philippines and Hongkong, thus 
putting them outside the scope of belligerent activities even in 
the remotest event of hostilities between America and Japan, 
or between England and Japan. This should dissipate Ameri- 
can and British anxiety as to the security of those Far Eastern 
possessions of theirs. And as for Singapore, it is quite conceiv- 
able that the British, once convinced that the Japanese Navy 
is too small for offensive operations, certainly too small to 
worry Australia, will greatly curtail, if they may not abandon, 
that gigantic project embarked upon by the Conservatives but 
now held more or less in abeyance by the Labor Cabinet. 


III 
ARTICLE XXIII of the London Treaty provides that the 


Powers “shall meet in conference in 1935 to frame a new 
treaty to replace and to carry out the purposes of the present 
treaty.” Of this there is nothing to be said, but it is accom- 
panied by a provisory clause of which a deal must be said. 
It reads: “It being understood that none of the provisions of 
the present treaty shall prejudice the attitude of any of the 
high contracting parties at the conference agreed to.” What 
does this mean? It means that at the next naval conference in 
1935 every one of the signatories will be absolutely free to 
retrace its steps and reopen the,issues which were settled at 
London. In other words, none of the principles enunciated, 
none of the agreements made, shall be taken as precedent, 
much less as final, at the next conference. 

The regrettable fact is that this reservation was put in the 
treaty at the insistence of the Japanese delegation. By it the 
Japanese Navy gave notice five years in advance that it would 
reopen the fight it waged at London. By it it registered its 
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dissatisfaction with the ratio America and Britain conceded 
to it. 

What was the ratio the Japanese Navy wanted? In “heavy” 
cruisers armed with 8-inch guns it wanted 70 per cent of the 
American fleet, euphemistically referred to as the biggest navy 
in the Pacific. In “light” cruisers armed with 6-inch guns 
and in destroyers it was willing to take a smaller ratio, pos- 
sibly 60 per cent. Finally, in submarines it wanted something 
between 70,000 and 80,000 tons regardless of ratio; that is, 
conceding to America a fleet of such magnitude as she thought 
necessary for her defense. 

Against this claim what was Japan given? She was given 
60 per cent of the American fleet in heavy cruisers and 70 
per cent in light ones, thus reversing the ratios she asked for. 
As for submarines, her allotment was 52,700 tons on a basis 
of parity with America and England. 

In specific terms, then, the qualifying understanding of 
Article XXIII means that at the 1935 conference Japan will 
repeat her demand for 70 per cent of the American fleet of 
heavy cruisers, and for seventy or eighty thousand tons in sub- 
marines. Of course, she is entirely at liberty to advance any 
proposal in 1935. But so are the other signatories. Therefore 
the understanding is childish. Should Japan ask for a bigger 
tonnage in cruisers and submarines, England and America 
would just as firmly oppose her as they did at London last 
spring. Of this there is not a ghost of a doubt. What would 
she do then? Would she wreck the conference regardless of 
the consequences? Not likely. She knows she is not powerful 
enough for such a feat. She knows, too, that she is too poor 
to embark upon unbridled building rivalry. She has no alter- 
native but to back down—with what grace and dignity she 
may. 

Having said so much in criticism of the Japanese navalist 
attitude, it is only fair to ask, “Why is it that Japan is reluctant 
to reduce her navy?” To answer this question we must exam- 
ine the American navalist attitude towards Japan. After all, 
the naval problem is relative, and the Japanese navalists would 
not demand a big navy without plausible reason. Rightly or 
wrongly, they feel that the American naval attitude is provoc- 
ative, that American naval aim in the Pacific is not defensive 
but offensive, that America covets naval bases in the Far East, 
that she is prone to interfere with Japan’s acts in China osten- 
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sibly in the interest of the Open Door but really to advance 
her own interests. Is this suspicion justified? In answer we 
turn to the acts and utterances of some of the responsible rep- 
resentatives of the American Navy. 


IV 


A FEW years ago at the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, Mr. Edward Doheney, the celebrated oi! 

magnate, tried to justify his deals with Mr. Albert Fall, the 
fallen Secretary of the Interior, by reciting this story: 

“Admiral Robison told me that the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Navy had secured through Admiral Gleaves re- 
ports of the preparedness and of the orders that had been 
actually issued [by Japan] for mobilization along the Oriental 
frontier, and for the manoeuvres in the Pacific toward our 
borders, and that the United States Board of Strategy had 
recommended to the Secretary of the Navy that they make 
these preparations [oil storage in Hawaii] so as to be able to 
offset any steps that the Japanese Navy should take and that 
if these were not made, we would be at the mercy of the Jap- 
anese Navy. ... He said he had seen enough of the result of 
German invasion on the Atlantic coast of Europe to know 
that an invasion by the Japanese on the Pacific coast of Cali- 
fornia would mean a reign of terrorism that would be inde- 
scribable, and he got me very much worked up over it.” 

The conversation in the above story was claimed to have 
taken place one evening in November, 1921. Remember the 
month and the year—November, 1921. It was the memorable 
time when the American Government was absorbed in the 
work of establishing harmony in the Pacific, as well as in the 
Atlantic, through the instrumentality of the now historic 
Washington Conference which it had itself initiated and con- 
vened. In that very month and in the very shadow of the 
White House a responsible representative of the American 
Navy was busy persuading a powerful entrepreneur to under- 
take naval oil storage in Hawaii upon the strength of infor- 
mation, which, to any sane mind, was obviously a canard 
invented for a purpose. 

Three years after the Washington Conference the Ameri- 
can Navy staged grand manoeuvres in a vast area in the 
Pacific, sending a part of the great fleet even to Australia. On 
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that occasion Mr. Curtis D. Wilbur, then Secretary of the 
Navy, went to San Francisco and there made a speech declar- 
ing that “there is nothing so cooling to a hot temper as a 
piece of cold steel.” To whom, if not Japan, did the Navy 
Secretary throw down the gauntlet? 

More recently, after the London Conference, there has 
been a bewildering welter of disquieting statements from the 
mouths of American admirals and captains. “If,” said Ad- 
miral Mark L. Bristol, before the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, ‘‘any trouble should arise between Japan and 
the United States that might result in war or even threatening 
war, the United States would necessarily have to carry the 
campaign into the waters of Japan,” because “the best defense 
in the world is a decided offensive.” Admiral Hilary P. Jones, 
too, expressed the same idea in about the same language. “If,” 
said he, “any trouble occurred between our two countries 
{America and Japan], which I hope would not be the case, 
we must carry the war to that [ Japanese] area, because there 
is no reason for their [ Japanese] coming to our area to carry 
iton.” Therefore, the American Navy vis-a-vis the Japanese 
must be overwhelmingly preponderant. Or to look at it from 
the other side, the Japanese Navy should never be permitted 
to become powerful enough to defend itself even in its own 
waters with any assurance of success. In the Admiral’s opin- 
ion, the American Navy could invade Japan’s home waters 
and conquer her, if she were held down to a ratio of 3 as 
against America’s 5. When Senator Walsh, of Montana, 
asked Mr. Bristol point-blank if, in his opinion, the American 
Navy, with a ratio of 5-3, “would be able to overcome Japan” 
in Japanese waters, the Admiral unhesitatingly answered in 
one monosyllable: “Yes.” Asked by Senator Reed (of Penn- 
sylvania) whether the Admiral thought “Japan could bring 
the war to us,” he replied, “She could not bring the war to us.” 
“Then our nation would be safe, would it not?” asked the 
Senator. “Our nation,” the Admiral answered, “would be safe 
from invasion, but we would lose the war.” He failed to 
enlighten the Senate committee as to how America could lose 
the war when Japan was powerless even to invade the Hawai- 
ian Islands.* 

*On August 4, after this article was written, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, Secre- 


tary of the Navy, made public the revised policy of the United States Navy, the more 
significant features of which are the following: 
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V 


ROM the Japanese standpoint a real obstacle to naval re- 

duction in the Pacific is the Philippines. Not that Japan 
objects to American occupation of the islands. Rather does 
she welcome continued American control there, if the object 
of that control be purely economic or extension of American 
civilization. But she does not relish the thought that the 
United States is interested in the Philippines mainly because 
they afford her a splendid naval base. But for the naval advan- 
tage they offer, the islands might long since have been allowed 
to become independent. Remember that almost every inde- 
pendence bill which has so far seen the light contains a clause 
permitting America to retain the control of the Philippine 
fortifications and naval bases. At this writing it seems likely 
that some sort of independence bill will pass Congress in the 
near future, but I should be greatly surprised if such a measure 
did not provide for American control of those fortifications 
and naval bases. The Hawes-Cutting bill, which is the one 
most likely to pass, contains such a provision. For this reason 
any proposal for the neutralization of the Philippines such 
as I have suggested in an earlier paragraph will meet with 
strenuous opposition from the American Navy. 

Nor is this to be wondered at when it is remembered that 
the American desire to establish bases of naval operation has 
been persistent for many decades. Almost eighty years ago 
Commodore Perry—he who became immortal for his benevo- 
lent act in opening Japan to foreign intercourse—wrote to his 
Government from the Orient that the “duty of protecting our 
vast and growing commerce will make it not only a measure 
of wisdom but of positive necessity, to provide timely prepara- 
tion for events which must, in the ordinary course of things, 
transpire in the East.” He believed that America “cannot 
expect to be free from the ambitious longings of increased 

“To make strength of the navy for exercising ocean-wide control of the sea for 
protection of American interests, and overseas and coastwise commerce next in impor- 
tance [to making strength of the navy for battle]. 

“To support American interests, especially the expansion and development of 
American and foreign commerce. 

“To make every effort, both ashore and afloat, at home and abroad, to assist the 
development of the American merchant marine.” 

This is a reassertion of the naval theory of the nineteenth century that “trade 
follows the flag,” which is diametrically oppesed to the theory advanced in this article 


that the function of each Navy should be to defend its own home waters and terri- 
tories.—K. K. K. 
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power, which are the natural concomitants of national suc- 
cess.” In the effort to satisfy such “ambitious longings” Perry 
believed that America would inevitably come into collision 
with Great Britain in the Pacific. “When we look at the pos- 
sessions in the East of our great maritime rival, England, and 
of the constant and rapid increase of their fortified ports,” 
wrote Perry, “we should be admonished of the necessity of 
prompt measures on our part.”” To prepare against the pos- 
sible conflict with Britain, Perry recommended to his Govern- 
ment the occupation of all or one of three points in Japanese 
waters—the Bonin Islands, Formosa, and Loo-choo (Riu 
Kiu). This, he believed, “would be a measure not only justi- 
fied by the strictest rules of moral law but what is also to be 
considered by the laws of stern necessity.” And indeed Perry 
did establish a coaling depot at Napa (Nawa), the best har- 
bor of the Loo-choe islands, and in January, 1854, he wrote 
to the Secretary of the Navy, explaining this action thus: 

“It is my intention, should the Japanese Government 
refuse to negotiate or to assign a port of resort for our mer- 
chant and whaling ships, to take under surveillance of the 
American flag upon the ground of reclamation for insults and 
injuries committed upon American citizens, this island of 
Great Loo Choo, a dependency of the Empire, to be held 
under restraint, until the decision of our Government shall be 
known, whether to avow or disavow my acts.” 

Nor was Perry satisfied with the acquisition of a coaling 
depot on Loo-choo. Five hundred miles to the south of it he 
took possession of the southern group of the Bonin Islands, 
declaring that “this is the moment to assume a position in the 
East which will make the power and influence of the United 
States felt in such a way as to give greater importance to our 
national rights which, among Eastern nations, are generally 
estimated by the extent of the military force exhibited.” To 
the credit of the American Government be it said that these 
recommendations of Perry’s were not accepted at Washington. 


HE annexation of the Philippines gave America one of 
the best potential naval harbors in the Far East—Manila. 
Not content with this acquisition the American Navy cast 
about for an additional base on the China coast, and fixed its 
eye upon a point near Fuchow, a port across the China straits 
from the Japanese island of Formosa. Fortunately for Japan 
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the American Government of that time was too wise to ignore 
her susceptibilities in this matter. Thus in 1900 Mr. John 
Hay, then Secretary of State, inquired of the Japanese Govy- 
ernment if it would object to the American Navy establishing 
a “coaling station” at Fuchow. Japan, politely but firmly, 
expressed disapproval, and the project was dropped for the 
time being. 

It is clear that at first the American naval plan in the Far 
East was formulated with a view to counteracting British 
expansion in that part of the world. With the turn of the cen- 
tury, Japan also began to loom large on the Eastern horizon. 
After the Russo-Japanese war the United States Navy evi- 
dently reorientated its Far Eastern policy with Japan’s rising 
power in view. By 1911 this revised naval policy had mani- 
fested itself in the Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s secret agree- 
ment with the Chinese Navy to build a navy yard at Fuchow, 
thus reviving the old project shelved by Mr. Hay ten years 
before. True, the projected Fuchow navy yard was to be 
built for the Chinese Government, but inasmuch as China 
had no money to pay for the work, it was to be controlled by 
the American corporation which would in turn be influenced 
by the American Navy. The utmost secrecy thrown about the 
Bethlehem deal added to Japanese apprehension. The secret 
agreement, due partly to Japan’s opposition, partly to China’s 
chaotic condition, has remained in abeyance, but the American 
Government still seems to regard it as valid, for as late as July, 
1922, and January, 1923, it notified the diplomatic corps at 
Peking to the effect that although it “reserved the eventual 
rights of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation under its contract 
of Ocober 21, 1911,” it would, pending the restoration of a 
unified government in China, take no steps towards its 
execution. 


VI 


FROM the foregoing it is fairly clear that America wants to 

keep the naval base or bases in the Philippines not so much 
for the defense of the islands themselves as for the extension 
of American interests in the East. In other words, she, or at 
least her navy, believes in the old doctrine that trade follows 
the flag, or that the flag should follow trade. Nothing explains 
this point of view more clearly than Admiral Bristol’s an- 
swers to the questions put to him by Senator Walsh (of Mon- 
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tana) at the Senate hearings on the London Naval Treaty. “I 
will show you,” said the Admiral to the Senator, “something 
that is just an example of how we study a question of what we 
should have for a Navy. Here is a map that we study for the 
purpose of arriving at what we require in the way of cruisers 
and a proper Navy. Look at this map. These lines represent 
our trade with these districts, Oceania, southeastern Asia, and 
Asia. Look at the millions of dollars represented by that.” 
Then followed this colloquy between the Senator and the 


Admiral: 


Senator Walsh: What does our entire Oriental trade amount to? 

Admiral Bristol: You can read it right there on this chart. 

Senator Walsh: It is about $500,000,000, is it not, East of 
Singapore? 

Admiral Bristol: In southern and southeastern Asia it is $234,- 
000,000. Australia and the South African trade, total imports, 
$492,000,000. 

Senator Walsh: Could you give any kind of an idea about what 
it would cost the United States to go to Oriental waters and destroy 
the Japanese fleet ? 

Admiral Bristol: It means a long campaign. The last war cost 
us around $24,000,000,000, and it was a short war. If you had no 
bases over there, and you have to start on a campaign, that will take 
a long time, and the Lord knows what it will cost. 

Senator Walsh: Let us take it the other way. Do you know what 
the exports of Japan to the United States and the American conti- 
nent amount to? 

Admiral Bristol: It is quite large. I do not remember what it is. 

Senator Walsh: Exports to the United States are about $400,- 
000,000 a year? 

Admiral Bristol: I do not know. I do not pretend to know. 

Senator Walsh: That would be absolutely shut off? 

Admiral Bristol: That would be shut off, yes. 

Senator Walsh: What kind of a financial condition do you think 
Japan would be in if she were excluded from $400,000,000 of trade? 

Admiral Bristol: She would be badly off. 

Senator Walsh: Badly off. She does not raise enough food to 
supply her own people, does she? 

Admiral Bristol: No; she gets, not her main supply, but a good 
deal of supply of rice, from Saigon and the East Indies. 

Senator Walsh: And she buys that with the tea and silk that 
she sells to the United States, does she not? 


In the particular case of China the trade-follows-the-flag 
doctrine of America has been conveniently christened as the 
“Open Door.” It means that the American naval bases in the 
East and the American fleet in the Pacific have as their mis- 
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sion the maintenance of the Open Door in China. Said Ad- 
miral Jones before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 


One of our announced national policies in the past has been the 
Open Door in China. Another one we have stood for pretty well is 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire (sic). Of course, as long as 
those are national policies announced by our country we must be 
prepared; the Navy is called upon to be prepared, to defend those 
policies. That again will necessitate the campaign in the Western 


Pacific. 

And Lieutenant Melvin F. Talbot gives us a newfangled 
definition of the Open Door by declaring that “distant battle 
fleets still mount guard over the trade of the Orient, lest one 
national appropriate to itself the sole right to buy cheap, sell 
dear, and lend at high interest in the unsettled markets of the 
Far East.” I am told that these navalist conceptions of the 
Open Door are inculcated in the youthful naval minds at 
Annapolis. The midshipmen are given to understand, by 
inference if not directly, that the nation likely to tinker with 
the Open Door is Japan. They are taught to believe that 
America is the holy nation ordained by all the gods of the 
universe to be the keeper of China’s ancient door. 

Needless to say that such ideas of the Open Door as that 
voiced by Lieutenant Talbot are a perversion of the doctrine 
originally advocated by Secretary John Hay, and I trust, still 
maintained by the State Department. I shall not here attempt 
to define the original Open Door principle, for I believe it to 
be a matter of common knowledge. Suffice it to say that if 
peace and friendship between the two Pacific powers are to 
be cemented, the American navalist notion of the Open Door 
in China must be revised. For this notion, if harped upon on 
this side, cannot but stir up bad blood among the Japanese 
who see in the American Navy the proverbial kettle calling 
the pot black. Certainly, they would have little difficulty in 
painting a dark picture of what American “imperialism” has 
done to the Open Door in certain regions in the Western 
hemisphere. But such a campaign of recrimination is useless 
and reprehensible. It should never be permitted to develop. 
Japan is as solicitous of the Open Door in Manchuria or 
China as the United States is of the Open Door in Central 
America or in the Caribbean islands. As Mr. William R. 
Castle, President Hoover’s special envoy to Japan during the 
London Conference, declared at Tokyo, “just as we believe 
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that the influence of the United States on the American conti- 
nent is a guarantee of peace, so do we believe the power of 
Japan in the Orient, a power due to the vigour and forward- 
looking nature of her government and her people, leads to 
order and peace in the Western Pacific.” Mr. Castle, the good 
diplomat that he is, said it “with flowers.” To be a little less 
conventional, all Japan has done in Manchuria or China is 
but a common manifestation of the “ordinary” imperialism 
practiced in one “backward” country or another by all big 
Powers, America included. Had Japan been a powerful 
nation sixty or seventy years ago when international freeboot- 
ing was in vogue in Christendom, or even twenty or thirty 
years ago when militaristic imperialism dominated the world, 
she might have joined the merry company of buccaneers and 
have taken a goodly slice of Manchuria or Shantung. Few 
nations, however, know better than Japan that such happy 
days are only on the pages of history. Her fruitless misadven- 
ture in 1915 in connection with the notorious “twenty-one 
demands” has proved to her a bitter and costly lesson. She 
has since been busy retracing her steps and readjusting her 
Chinese policy in conformity to the change that has come over 
international relations since the World War. Japan’s acts in 
China, then, have been and will always be “normal” acts of 
“legitimate” imperialism (if this ism can be properly called 
legitimate), making loans, extending trade, developing mines, 
building railroads or helping China to build them. Whether 
such acts are defensible or deplorable is not the question here. 
I only wish to remind the American navalists that if they must 
condemn Japan for such acts in China, they must first con- 
demn their own government for much the same things it has 
done in certain other parts of the world. 


VII 


[t is fortunate that the immigration question has ceased to 

influence the naval consideration on either side of the 
Pacific. In the wake of the San Francisco school incident 
in 1906, followed by vitriolic anti-Japanese agitation in Cali- 
fornia, Japan, or at least her militarists and navalists, may 
have entertained the notion that the emigration question would 
have to be argued in the language of shot and shell. Happily, 
the Pacific Coast’s attitude towards the Japanese has been 
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greatly modified, while the Japanese feeling towards America 
has proportionately improved. 

This does not mean that Japan is entirely satisfied with, 
or has even acquiesced in, the principle of Japanese exclusion 
enunciated in the American Immigration Act of 1924. On 
the contrary, she still considers it a pending diplomatic issue. 
Year after year her Foreign Minister never fails to voice a 
regret over it in his address before the Diet. 

Yet Japan, while still regarding the immigration issue as 
unsettled, trusts America’s own good sense to rectify of her 
own accord what she considers a mistaken policy in the matter 
of Japanese immigration. 

If Japan has no intention of making the immigration issue 
a casus belli, if she has no territorial ambition in China or in 
the Philippines, if her fleet is powerless to carry war even to 
Hawaii, the function of her navy resolves itself to the defense 
of her routes of essential supplies. Japan, as everyone recog- 
nizes, is one of those unfortunate countries which is not only 
overcrowded but devoid of natural resources. Even rice, our 
indispensable staple, we must get from abroad to the value of 
$50,000,000 a year, going as far afield for it as British India, 
French Indo-China, Siam, and to a lesser extent China and 
California. For wheat and beans we pay foreign countries, 
especially America and China, no less than $70,000,000 a year. 
Even salt, both for table and for industrial purposes such as 
the manufacture of commercial soda, comes from overseas. 
So does sugar. Under all conditions the arteries of these sup- 
plies must be kept open. Even more serious is our lack of 
essential raw materials of industry. Indeed, Japan’s food 
importation, though most important in so far as it affects the 
subsistence of her millions, is small in volume and value when 
compared with the imports which keep going her factories, 
mills, and workshops. Cut off these imports and Japan’s indus- 
trial structure will fall. Here is a partial list of our indispen- 
sable imports with percentage of each commodity: cotton, 
wool, rubber, nickel, 100 per cent; lead, 95; zinc, 80; fuel oil, 
75; dyes and chemicals, 75; fertilizers, 60; steel, 55; iron, 45; 
machinery, 55. 

In the face of such figures the essential duty of the Japan- 
ese Navy is clear. For the performance of such a duty in the 
Western Pacific, Japan need not maintain a “big” navy pro- 
vided other navies are not so powerful as to be capable of 
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cutting off her routes of essential supplies. That is why I have 
said that Japan should take the initiative to establish the theory 
that all navies should be for defense only, and to seek means 
to put this theory in practice. 


VIII 


OW that the London Naval Treaty, as far as the three 

major sea-powers are concerned, is in effect, the immediate 
task for them is to restrain the navalists in each country from 
exploiting such loopholes as may be found in that agreement 
for the deplorable purpose of naval expansion. No one can 
deny that the treaty has not closed all doors to building com- 
petition. 

First of all, the London Treaty fixed no limitation for air- 
craft except restricting the tonnage of aircraft carriers and of 
cruisers fitted with air decks. The American Navy has an 
ambitious air program. The Japanese Navy, to “keep up with 
the Joneses,” is also considering a similar program for the 
ostensible purpose of supplying the deficiency which it thinks 
has been imposed upon it by the treaty in 8-inch-gun cruisers 
and submarines. At London, England proposed and Japan 
agreed that the total tonnage, 135,000 tons, allocated each to 
Britain and the United States for aircraft carriers by the 
Washington treaty, be reduced to 100,000 tons, and that Jap- 
an’s tonnage be proportionately reduced from 81,000 to 60,000 
tons. This proposal was shelved on American objection. Fur- 
thermore, it was proposed by the American delegation that 
each navy be free to provide any and all of its cruisers with 
aircraft decks. Japan and England objected, but America was 
insistent. The compromise arrived at allows each navy to fit 
cruisers with such decks within the limit of 25 per cent of its 
total cruiser tonnage. This was a development Japan had not 
anticipated, and now she is busy planning for bigger air force 
and for building air decks on her cruisers. 


NOTHER class of combatant vessels in which new com- 

petition will develop is the cruiser. True, the treaty limits 
British cruiser strength to 339,000 tons, American to 323,500 
tons, and Japanese to 208,850 tons. Within this total tonnage 
limit, however, each power will try to outdo the other in build- 
ing the largest cruisers within the maximum of 10,000 tons 
each. This calls for explanation. 
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At London, cruisers were classified into, to use the popular 
expression, “heavy” and “light” type, the first armed with 
8-inch guns, the second with 6-inch guns. In addition, Britain 
proposed and Japan agreed that the maximum size of light 
cruisers be limited to something between 7,000 and 8,000 tons. 
Against this, America insisted upon building such cruisers as 
large as 10,000 tons, which was the maximum for heavy 
cruisers. In other words, America was adamantine against 
any classification of cruisers except by gun calibre. Naturally 
the British proposal was shelved, thus leaving the traditional 
controversy between the two Atlantic sea-powers unsettled. 

This American plan affects the navies of the Powers in 
two directions. First, it affects the air program, because the 
larger the size of individual cruisers the greater will be the 
number of aircraft carried within the 25 per cent limit of the 
total cruiser tonnage of each navy. Secondly, it will compel 
other Powers to alter their building plan heretofore pursued, 
and to follow the American example by replacing the small 
“light” cruisers with large “light” ones of the 10,000-ton type. 
This will, to no small extent, obviate the accepted classifica- 
tion of cruisers into heavy and light type. A 10,000-ton light 
cruiser, armed with twelve or thirteen 6-inch guns such as are 
being developed by the American Navy, would be as power- 
ful as heavy cruisers of 7,000 or 8,000 tons each, of which 
Japan and England have a number. Therefore, the American 
plan virtually alters the ratio fixed for “heavy” cruisers, unless 
Japan and England follow suit. 

If this American scheme is adhered to, such small cruisers, 
whether with 8-inch or with 6-inch guns, as have been main- 
tained by England and Japan, will to a large extent be re- 
placed by large ones. It is also certain that guns less than 6 
inches in caliber, with which some of the Japanese light 
cruisers have been equipped, will give way to 6-inch guns. 

American insistence upon building big cruisers, both heavy 
and light, is based upon two reasons. First, because the United 
States, unlike England, has comparatively few naval bases in 
distant waters. What about Japan which has no such base at 
all? If America uses her allocated tonnage entirely or mostly 
for large cruisers, it will, whatever may be her explanation, 
inevitably cause uneasiness on the other side of the Pacific. 
And indeed such explanations as have been given by American 
naval authorities have been of a nature to add to Japanese 
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apprehension. Secondly, the United States, again unlike Eng- 
land, has a comparatively small merchant marine. Not only 
does England have a much larger number of merchant ships, 
but many of them are built to carry as many as twenty 6-inch 
guns, and the American Navy professes to be afraid of them. 
How to allay or remove this American fear, so that the num- 
ber of large, costly, and formidable cruisers may be reduced 
is a problem yet to be solved. 


ORTUNATELY, the diplomats and statesmen on either 

side are not acting upon the advice of the “fighting men” 
who are, as Secretary Stimson has aptly said, “handicapped by 
a kind of training which tends to make men think of war as 
the only possible defense against war.”’ Rather they are acting 
upon the principle that there will be no war between Japan 
and America, and that there is no reason why the two nations 
should not be partners in the task of peace and in the economic 
development of the Pacific and of the Far East. And so once 
more we quote Mr. Castle: ““What America must learn and 
can far more easily learn in this era of post-conference trust 
is that just because Japan’s interests here are vital and just 
because Japan’s trade with China is of paramount importance, 
Japan must be and will be the guardian of the peace in the 
Pacific.” Will America learn this? Will the American Navy 
learn it? Does the civil end of the American Government 
mean to repudiate the navalist idea of the Open Door in 
Chinae? These are anxious questions now engrossing the 
Japanese mind. 


The Heritage of Asia 


By KENNETH J. SAUNDERS 


I 
F Asia is the mother of continents and the home of the 
earliest known man she is also the mother of great and 
mature civilizations, and of all the great religions. 

As history dawns her cultures are revealed as belonging to 
a common type, that known as “the painted pottery” civiliza- 
tion. It is found from Nile and Euphrates to Indus and Yang- 
tze, and if we discard the theory that it is all the same, radiat- 
ing from the Nile Basin, we may yet believe that it is all one, 
belonging to a common type. This note of unity is struck again 
when we decipher early inscriptions, and see the ancient East 
at worship from Memphis to Loyang, and realize that it is 
religion which calls out her first ritual and art. 

Then come “immigrations” like those of the Aryans into 
India and the Huns, whom the Chinese of the third millen- 
nium B.C. knew as Hiung-nung and whose blood is to mingle 
freely with theirs; and a physical unity begins to assert itself, 
for Iranians and Indo-Aryans are cousins, and Mongolian 
stocks mingling with them bring the Middle and the Far East 
into closer union and affinity. 

This makes possible the rise and spread of Buddhism in 
the North East of India among a people of mixed Mongo! 
and Aryan blood, and its spread through Asia to carry charac- 
teristically Indian cultures to people already attuned to it. 

By the channels of religion and trade, then, the cultural 
unity of Asia was deepened and enriched : the concept of trans- 
migration spread everywhere, and ideals of peace conflicted 
with the warlike ambitions of peoples whom this very conflict 
kindled to new life. 

The “other-worldliness” of India met and transformed the 
“secularism” of Confucian China, and gave to art new and 
mighty impulses as it clarified the concept of personality, and 
carried with it the Eikon which it had itself received from 
the Greeks, until all Asia was seeing the Divine in Graeco- 
Indian form. This is one great symbol of unity; and if one 
thinks of the fact that tea is known by its Chinese name 
throughout Asia, one gets a glimpse of the other great channel 
of culture: it was the traders who made the paths for pilgrim- 
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feet, and blazed trails for great civilizing influences from In- 
dia and China, mothers of civilization, and from one to the 
other, who vied with the missionaries of Buddhism in build- 
ing up an Asiatic culture. 

Buddhist art and tea-drinking are more than examples; 
they are symbols: and it is a Japanese expert in both, Okakura 
Kakuzo, to whom the West first owed its slowly dawning sense 
of the unity of Asiatic civilization. His “Ideals of the Orient” 
and his “Book of Tea” are examples of Japan’s realization 
that she is part of a great mainland culture, and that she is the 
voice of Asia to the West, as well as the harbinger of the West 
to Asia. She stands today as the one Asiatic nation that has 
firmly grasped the new and clung to the old: she is at once a 
museum of Asiatic culture, and the forerunner of the West- 
ernization of Asia. 

In her are to be seen blending many of the great qualities 
of Asia. She has much, but has made a new and unique syn- 
thesis. Typical of this is her adoption and adaptation of Bud- 
dhism: and the study of this great religion is the key to much 
in Asia. 


II 


UDDHISM, which is only a modified Brahminism, suc- 

ceeded in becoming an Asiatic religion because there was 
already an underlying unity in Asia—an Asiatic temper whose 
hall-marks are a sense of religious awe in the presence of Na- 
ture and a spirit of harmony and of law. This is the deep root 
alike of Asiatic mysticism and ethics: and it makes the fol- 
lower of the Indian Dharma one with the follower of the 
Chinese Tao. Here, too, is the root of the love of beauty in all 
Asiatics. Feeble as art had become in China and India under 
decadent rulers, and crushed as it is before Western industrial- 
ism it yet lives on, latent in poor and rich alike, awaiting a new 
inspiration. And in their appreciation of song and dance and 
drama the masses of Asia—illiterate though they are—have 
a unique culture of their own. In Japan we see what nurture 
can make of this artistic nature. Not since the diffusion of 
culture in the Greek city-state has there been a people as richly 
cultivated as the Japanese: rescued from decadence by strong 
reformers and brilliantly led in adopting and adapting both 
Western and Eastern civilization, they are the only really edu- 
cated nation of our time. All the rest of us are suffering from 
astigmatism. 
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When we seek characteristic notes of the civilizations of 
each of the great Asiatic nations we may see that it is rather a 
matter of emphasis than of distinction. We may say schemat- 
ically that India has been more concerned with the mystical 
than the ethical, with the beauty of the Unseen Mind at play 
in the universe, that China has looked more to the beauty o{ 
human relations and the embodiment of Cosmic Harmony in 
society, and that Japan has blent these emphases in her roman- 
tic cult of the Emperor and her religious nationalism, which 
sees her people as the seed of the gods, and bids them live and 
die for the Land of the Kami. 

In the Golden Ages of Korea, too, something of Indian 
religiosity and of Chinese humanism was blent in a fine syn- 
thesis which inspired the Japanese, and sent them models of 
secular as well as of religious achievement. 

All four great countries have produced works of a secular 
kind such as the forts of North India, both Rajput and Mogul, 
the palaces and landscapes of Tangs and Sungs in China, the 
gardens and pavilions of the Ashikaga period in Japan, the 
medieval palaces of Seoul—perfect in harmony of setting and 
color and line. 

Yet it is in religious masterpieces from the caves of Ajanta, 
India’s Capella Sistina, to the statues of Lung-men and the 
temples of Nara that Asia expresses itself most naturally. 
These are all Buddhist shrines, yet the true Asia expresses 
itself in each as Buddhism inspires and calls out its spiritual 
aspirations, and its recognition of calmness and compassion as 
the truest expression of the Divine. Nowhere else, neither in 
pagan Greece nor in Christian Europe, are such spiritual 
eikons of the Divine Compassion found: from the Padmapani 
of Ajanta to the solitary Sakyamuni of Anuradhapura in Cey- 
lon and the grand and solemn Amitabha of Kamakura and the 
exquisite little bronze Miroku of Seoul.’ Nor are ail her 
masterpieces Buddhist: where has religious philosophy so 
blent with pietism as in the Natarajas or dancing Sivas of 
South India, on which we may:read such inscriptions as this: 

“Thou beatest creation’s drum; thy hand is held out to 
protect; thy foot, uplifted in the dance, sets us free, and thou 
callest us from the transient to the eternal.” The arch is the 
Cosmos; the dancer is the Savior. These images to be found 


*Padmapani is the lotus-holding Bodhisattra; Miroku is Maitreya the Buddha- 
to-be, Amitabha is lord of the Western Paradise—all reflexes of the historic Sakyamuni 
Buddha. 
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in several Western museums today are expressions at once of 
the old Naturism or cosmic religion of Asia and of the reli- 
gions of salvation and pietism which grew out of them. 

Such are the meanings of the symbolism of this great plas- 
tic art which expressed itself also in the towers and gateways 
and courtyards of such great high temples as Conjeeveram and 
Ankorwat as well as at Borobodur and Sanchi, Buddhist 
microcosmic in which the whole Buddha legend and myth is 
carved in sculpture of unchallenged perfection. 

Nor has landscape painting anywhere reached such spir- 
itual vision as in the works of a Ma-yuan or a Mi-fei or a 
Sesshiu. Here the old naturism of Asia which sings in the Rig 
Veda and meditates in the Tao-te-king finds its perfect em- 
bodiment in a sacramental art. 

So in Chinese poetry of great epochs like the Tang and 
Sung we find everywhere a sense of the unity of nature. How 
admirable are such lyrics as this of Su-tung-po of the eleventh 
century: 

Unmoving there beside the stream 
The crane stands lonely and adream: 


As night descends how still he stands 
To read the riddle of the sands. 


Should some belated passer-by 
Arrest his dreamy brooding eye 
He'll turn his head, and silently 
On still scarce-beating wing will fly 


To watch behind some leafy screen 
Till solitude reclaims the scene: 
Then slowly wings his way once more 
To keep his vigil on the shore. 


Sometimes against a darkling sky 
A sun-beam guides the watcher’s eye 
To where the brooding dreamy crane 
Ponders the river’s course again: 


So one whom some great passion sways 
Seeks solitude and stands agaze, 
While life flows by so silently 
Pondering the mystery of its ways. 


And how human and modern is the little satire: 


Poor red cockatoo from far-off Annam sent 
Talking man-talk there in your gilt cage pent, 
Like all the learned and the eloquent 

In bondage to the stupid and the opulent. 
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It is this brilliant terseness which is imitated in Japan in the 
haikai and tanka poems, jewels which flash for a moment to 
linger forever in the mind. Such is the epitaph of a little boy, 
written by his mother in mediaeval Japan and known to all 
its people: 

Ah, little hunter of the dragon-fly, 

Into what far realms art hunting now! 


If it is only in the smaller things—porcelains and wood- 
blocks and netsukes and peasant utensils—that Asiatic art is to 
survive, this is in itself a rich heritage. The modernization of 
Asia, which can do so much to give to the masses opportuni- 
ties and privileges as yet denied them, need not kill out those 
household crafts, and Asia may yet avoid the worst blunders 
of industrialism in the West. But whatever the future we 
must all know the “‘living past” of Asia, and no educated man 
West or East can ignore it. We in the West need to know how 
the other half of humanity lives, what are the springs of its 
action, and character. And Young Asia must discern what are 
the precious elements of its old culture to which it must cleave 
in this age of transition. This is the most important task today 
—to modernize without ruining a grand civilization. 


III 


"THE first step in this study is the religious development of 
India, from the naive nature-cults of the second millen- 
nium B.C. to the mysticism of the Upanishads, the Nibbanism 
of the Buddha, and the popular devotional cults of Siva and 
Vishnu. The best summary is the Bhagavad-gita, which is the 
epitome of Indian religions. It is as necessary for the under- 
standing of India as the Analects and Tao-te-king are for that 
of China, and the “Lotus,” its great analogue, for that of 
Japan. All are works which base ethical precepts upon a mys- 
tical interpretation of nature—whether it be called Brahma 
or Dharma or Tao, this is the Absolute, the Alone Real. 
The Gita sets forth the Absolute as incarnate in the war- 
rior-god Krishna; and his lessons of Duty, of Detachment, of 
Desirelessness, of Devotion, are the abiding values of Indian 
religion. This great work took its final form of eighteen chap- 
ters (six each devoted to the ways of salvation through action, 
through devotion and through illumination) as India was 
preparing for the great period of unification, and this—the 
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Guptan era—must be studied if we are to see India aright in 
her great task of civilization, sending out wave after wave of 
spiritual impulse, which link Ajanta with Horiuji and Boro- 
bodur and Changan, which throb in the poems of Kalidasa 
and the travel diaries of Fa-hian as in the classic translations 
by Kumarajia of Sanskrit texts into Chinese; and which build 
great monuments secular and religious at great cosmopolitan 
centers from Ujjain to Nara. Here the ideals of the Yogi, 
“still as a flame in a windless place,” of the man of action 
doing his duty ‘‘as unto God,” and of the devotee at worship 
are blent in a unique synthesis. 

In China the classic age of Chow, when her master-minds 
were at work, the romantic age of Tang, and the enlighten- 
ment of Sung must be known before we can understand any 
part of the Far East. The key to their understanding is in the 
cosmic philosophy of China which sees the Universe as ‘“‘a 
network of sympathies,” binding Emperor and people, and 
binding men in the relationships outside of which there is no 
individual. Here Chinese “communism” has much to con- 
tribute to world civilization correcting the “rugged individ- 
ualism” of the West. Her human society is seen as the expres- 
sion of Nature’s highest purpose. 

If this ideal is to be realized in both East and West a new 
leadership is needed. And China has always looked to the 
throne—often, alas, in vain for direction. As polestar to the 
heavenly host so was the Emperor to his people; and if he 
failed to be a true Son of Heaven they were free to send him 
into exile, “to allow him to travel.” Did Babylonian astron- 
omy give to India and the Far East this sense of ‘“‘the music 
of the spheres”? We do not know, but it is almost as wide- 
spread as the painted pottery in Asia, and Asiatic culture has 
its roots in it. 

Her art begins in ritual and its symbolic objects. Before 
the great bronze bowls and tripods of Chow are the green jade 
circle of Heaven—the Sky Father of the Aryans—and the 
yellow jade cylinder of the Earth Mother. In India art seems 
to begin in the clay seals—masterpieces of glyptic art—of the 
Indus valley, dating back to the third millennium B.C. and 
possibly Sumerian. Its splendid animal-forms seem to connote 
sacrifices: as the “Ogre” of contemporary China is clearly a 
bull whose blood was offered in the heartshaped tripod, so 
these humped bulls of India seem to be sacrificial; and a 
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figure, seated beneath a tree or a many-headed snake is eyi- 
dently a god—some early nature-deity to be propitiated with 
sacrifice. Here are the roots of early Asiatic animism; and in 
the inscribed bones of China we have contemporary records 
of ancestor-worship, which suggest that those tree- and snake- 
gods were totems. Ancestor-cults were widespread and are 
today universal in Asia. 

With the coming of Alexander earlier images were sub- 
merged in those of Greece: and the Buddha became a Hermes 
with toga and halo, as in the provincial art of Greece and 
Rome. This in turn passes on to China where a sixth century 
inscription says “The Supreme is incorporeal, but images 
bring It before us” and another says “Sculpture is the means 
by which Unseen truth is made visible.”” China was ready for 
this gift from the West, and Indo-Greek inspiration made its 
flat dim spiritual world—as evidenced in Han sculpture— 
three-dimensional, and added in Infinite Time a fourth 
dimension. So China is prepared for the great era of ‘Tang 
when all were poets and artists—except the toiling masses: 
and becomes the Land of Tang, as her neighbors in India 
were for centuries the People of the Guptas. ‘To both, Bud- 
dhism served as stimulus: yet both showed a great efflores- 
cence also of the older religions.- How rich a field of study 
is neglected when Guptan India and Tang China are un- 
known. 

The mutual influence of religion on art and of art on 
religion is seen at work in India, with its popular devotional 
cults calling into being such symbols as the Dancing Siva in 
cosmic activity, and at the same time reminding the philoso- 
pher that the world is theophany rather than mirage; God can 
be loved and served in his world. The Gita with its insistence 
on social duty yet insists that all is but the play, or Lila, of 
Krishna: and the artists of China were at once influenced by 
the Taoist concept of the rhythm of all things as that of Tao, 
Nature, and by the humanism of Confucius, which bids them 
dwell in society, but bring nature to their cities in landscape- 
painting. 

Thus Asia produces “secular” art which is religious—and 
religious thought which is secular, and in this admirable syn- 
thesis is to be found a key to her mind and heart, as well as 
one of the supreme achievements of mankind. She can yet 
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teach us how to reconcile and blend the “secular’’ and the 
religious.” 

That she is now politically awake, and with nationalist 
zeal is defying the imperialism of the West is a fact at once 
of her secular and of her religious awakening. It is a fact 
pregnant with meaning for us all. The nationalist movements 
of Asia have been described as a David’s sling against the 
Goliath of western aggression; and Asia today is prouder 
than ever of her spiritual heritage. This heritage, a common 
possession of art, philosophy and religion, is well worthy of 
our study. It is Asia’s rich gift to the family of nations, and 
she is claiming the right to make it in her own way. 


LV 
THE HERITAGE OF INDIA 


NOTA is not only a mother of civilizations, she is preémi- 

nently the spiritual mother of Asia. Her arts—noble archi- 
tecture, fresco-painting, sculpture, chamber-music and poetry 
—these have in India been handmaidens of religion. If we 
examine her architecture from the Buddhist dagobas of the 
second and first centuries B.C. at Sanchi to that crowning gem 
of human genius the Taj Mahal, it has all a religious signif- 
icance and an otherworldly purpose. Her greatest buildings 
are either tombs or shrines. Her painting, often more secular, 
is at its best religious from the glorious frescoes of Ajanta in 
which Buddhist devotion still breathes after fifteen centuries, 
to the best work of the modern Tagore school. And this is no 
less true of her poetry from the anthology of the Rig Veda 
and the great Epics to the lyrics of Rabindranath Tagore, the 
best of which are hymns. The tradition, too, of her education 
from the great University of Nalanda, where ten thousand 
students sat at the feet of religious teachers, to the Guru of 
today seated under a tree with his handful of disciples, has 
been preéminently religious. India, in a word, is a God- 
intoxicated country; and her philosophy, which has in so 
many ways and by:so many centuries anticipated the systems 
of European thinkers, is for the most part a religious philos- 
ophy. It deals with the One behind the many, the Real behind 
the illusory, and is perhaps the most courageous attempt the 
world has ever seen to reach an ultimate unity. Even the 
heretical sects of India have been more often than not protests 
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in the name of true religion. Of these we may instance the 
great reform of Gotama Buddha, with its insistence that 
causality is everywhere, that there is no need to placate capri- 
cious deities on the one hand, nor to bow to a blind determin- 
ism on the other, but rather to follow a middle path of sanity 
and moderation and human duty. 

The essential unity of ancient India may be sufficiently 
demonstrated for our purpose by two facts, first, that her 
sacred places are known and visited by all; they are a common 
heritage, and a network of pilgrim-roads links them one with 
another. “The institution of pilgrimage,” says a Hindu writer, 
“is entirely an expression of love for the mother-land, one of 
the modes of worship of the country which strengthens the 
religious sentiment and expands the geographical conscious- 
ness.”’* Throughout Asia are to be found these beautiful places 
of pilgrimage to which countless millions travel each year, 
and her pilgrimages are, like those of mediaeval Europe, also 
picnics, and times of mental as well as spiritual refreshment. 
Whether it is the snowy peak of Himalaya or the palm- 
fringed shores of Bengal and Madras, these shrines are all 
places of great natural beauty, and the Orient has had for 
thousands of years that passionate love for nature which we 
find in a Wordsworth or a John Muir, but which is for the 
most part a modern growth amongst Western nations, and by 
no means common today amongst the masses of Europe and 
America. 

Indian religion and Indian patriotism are, then, insepar- 
ably intertwined : the Motherland is a holy land, one for every 
Indian from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. The second 
indication of her unity is the old ideal of a religious Ruler 
uniting his people in a kind of theocracy or kingdom of right- 
eousness; and this ideal was several times realized, from 
Asoka (third century B.C.) and Kanishka (first century 
A.D.) to Vikramaditya and Harsha in the sixth and seventh 
century and to Akbar, a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth. 
These emperors, patrons of a splendid secular civilization as 
they were, were also devoted sons of the religion which helped 
to unite their subjects, and to give them the sanction of an 
otherworldly authority. Asoka, for instance, who has often 
been likened to Constantine, was a true convert to Buddhism, 


* Mookerji—‘The Fundamental Unity of India,” p. 36. 
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and proclaimed on many a pillar and rock that the ultimate 
object of his secular achievements was that men might turn to 
the Dharma. His rock-hewn edicts are today being unearthed 
from Mysore to Baluchistan, and tell us of a mighty civiliza- 
tion whose mainspring was the compassionate spirit of Sakya- 
muni. 

What are the chief characteristics of this religious civili- 
zation of India? The great religions of India, especially 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism, are religious but also 
philosophical systems, Hinduism having at least six orthodox 
schools of philosophy, and Buddhism four. ‘Those religions 
are agreed in a courageous attempt to solve the problems of 
suffering by teaching that whatever happens to a man in this 
life is the result of his own action in the past: 


Our actions still pursue us from afar 
And what we have been makes us what we are. 


This doctrine of Karma, and its complementary doctrine of 
samsara or transmigration, constitute, perhaps, the chief dif- 
ferentia between the thought-life of Asia and that of occi- 
dental countries. It is the very warp and woof of all Asia’s 
thinking, and is as familiar to the peasant following his little 
plough as to the philosopher and the priest. To give a quaint 
example: It is reported that when Mrs. Annie Besant ex- 
claimed to a Brahmin “I must have been a Brahmin in a 
former existence!” he replied gravely, “Indeed, Madam, you 
must have sinned grievously to have been reborn as a woman 
and a Westerner.” To illustrate the more popular beliefs of 
the people I may instance a neighbor of mine in Burma who 
had adopted a calf and was petting it, believing that it was 
her dead husband re-incarnated. ‘The voice,” she said, “is 
the voice of my husband.” But whilst we in the West are apt 
to smile, this view of life is one which is tenable by the most 
profound thinkers, and has satisfied them for twenty-five cen- 
turies. All the arguments, in fact, which support our belief 
in immortality may be used in defense of the doctrine of pre- 
existence. 

From this conception again springs the belief in the essen- 
tial unity of life, that plants, animals and human beings are 
all intimately bound together by the indwelling Spirit, and by 
their common destiny. And with this goes the duty of love 
and forbearance which, while it has often been forgotten in 
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Asia as in other lands, has, on the whole and through long 
periods of time, been so far observed as to “make our Asia 
mild.” ‘Ahimsa,’ says Sir Charles Eliot, “is India’s chief 
glory.” Itis the spirit of harmlessness or of kindly considera- 
tion. 


As recking nought of self a mother’s love 
Enfolds and cherishes her only son, 

So through the world let thy compassion move 
And compass living creatures every one, 
Sinking and soaring in unfettered liberty, 
Free from ill will, purged of all enmity. 


If she has too often forgotten this spirit, yet it has ever been 
her ideal. And down the ages rings the august voice of Sakya- 
muni, the Buddha, reminding us that anger and hatred cannot 
cease by anger and hatred, but only by love can they be dis- 
pelled. Examples of this loving spirit are many in Indian 
history from Punna, the intrepid missionary amongst the wild 
tribes of the frontier, who in the fifth century B.C. showed 
amongst all trials and tribulations the spirit of a St. Francis, 
to Kabir the weaver-poet who was as much beloved by Hindus 
as by Mohammedans. He was all things to all men, and when 
he died the legend has it that his followers, beginning to dis- 
pute as to who should own the relics, opened the coffin—to 
find within only fragrant flowers. Such is the power and the 
beauty of the holy life, which is first calm, then compassionate. 


"TODAY, then, it is not surprising that India feels spiritually 

at home with the Sermon on the Mount, nor seeks to 
explain it away. “We understand,” said an Indian, “the great 
words ‘Blessed are the meek’; but,” he added, “I think that if 
I were to call an Englishman meek he would resent it, and 
might even disprove it upon my person.” India’s most emi- 
nent sons, from Sakyamuni in the sixth century B.C., whose 
influence is still so mighty through all Asia, to Mahatma 
Gandhi, the saintly leader of her nationalist aspirations, have 
embodied the spirit of gentle strength and standards of other- 
worldliness which have made them invulnerable; whilst their 
immense popularity has revealed the devotion with which 
Indian hearts respond to these qualities. They rule because 
they serve. When a disciple said to Mr. Gandhi, ““Mahatmaji, 
you have the great qualities alike of Brahmin priest and Raj- 
put warrior,” “I hoped,” was the quiet reply, “that it was the 
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spirit of the Sudra (servant class) that I embodied.” And he 
has explained his armistice with the great viceroy, Lord 
Irwin, by saying ‘The spirit of the Sermon on the Mount has 
won.” It is by virtue of such facts as these, and of his unflinch- 
ing belief that truth is stronger than untruth and love than 
hate, that Mr. Gandhi is today holding a nation of 300,000,000 
in leash; whether he succeeds in his immediate object or not, 
we of the West shall do well to study his courageous idealism. 
“He is as typical of the Orient,” said a keen observer recently, 
“as Lenin is of our Occidental belief in material forces.” 
Whether this is fair or not, it is an arresting utterance. And 
what now matters for our purpose is this, that the superman 
for India is the man of the Beatitudes; the West may deify 
Caesar or Napoleon, India has always chosen the saint. 
This, then, is India’s most priceless gift to humanity—a 
belief that the unseen and intangible values are stronger and 
more real than the things of sense, and to this her philosophy, 
with its unshaken conviction that there is One behind the 
many, One alone supremely real, bears witness. Her most 
ancient prayer is a summary of her immemorial quest: 


From the Unreal lead me to the Real, 
From Darkness to Light, 
From Death to Immortality. 


V 
THE HERITAGE OF CHINA 


E are often told that China is as “secular” as India is 

“otherworldly.” “The Chinese,” says Dr. Giles, “are 
emphatically not a religious people.”* Yet China eagerly 
received and absorbed into her national life the spiritual gifts 
of India, her religion not less than the arts which accompanied 
it. It is indeed significant that in the very year when the 
Emperor of Rome was killing St. Peter and St. Paul for 
preaching the gospel of love the Emperor of China is reported 
to have welcomed in person the missionaries of the compas- 
sionate Buddha.* The rapid spread of Buddhism in China is 
a proof that the masses of the people as distinct from the 
literati have never been quite satisfied with the moral teach- 
ings of Confucian sages. These needed to be reinforced and 


*Giles—“The Civilization of China,” p. 57. 
‘The date 61 A.D. is the traditional date for these two events. 
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supplemented by religious sanctions and ritual and images, 
and Dr. Giles in extenuation of the statement quoted above 
tells us that “Buddhism is closely bound up with the lives of 
the people and is a never-failing refuge in sickness and 
worldly trouble.” Indeed, much of the rest of his fine book 
is given to disproving its thesis! 

That China continued to sit at the feet of India in matters 
religious is abundantly clear. For centuries her pilgrims 
crossed the desert sands of Gobi and the vast snow ramparts 
of the Himalayas, or risked the fury of the typhoon as they 
journeyed to the Holy Lands of India and Ceylon. Indeed, 
the chief records we possess of ancient Buddhist India are 
these quaint diaries of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries; 
and amongst the most treasured classics of the Chinese there 
is conversely a great library of translations by missionaries 
summoned from India to impart to the Chinese the religion 
of Buddhist India, such masterpieces as the Lotus Scripture 
among them. The spirit of these intrepid pilgrim adventurers, 
both Indian and Chinese, is the Asiatic spirit of incurable 
idealism. ‘“Take the Master’s tattered robes, let the winds of 
Gobi whistle through your sleeve and cut you to the bone; 
mount his rusty red nag and set your face to the West.” ... 
Then after this bitter journey at last “the great Ice Mountains 
loom in front of you, and you crawl like an ant and cling like 
a fly to the roof of the world,” till “on the topmost summit stil] 
far away from the Promised Land, you realize two things 
the littleness of human life, and the greatness of one indomi- 
table soul.’”” These pilgrims found themselves at home with 
one another: 


For there is neither East nor West, border nor breed nor birth 
When two strong men stand face to face though they come from the 
ends of the earth. 


From before the Christian era down to the great age of 
Tang—a thousand years—India and China showed their 
strength one to another, not with'armies but with embassies of 
love and good will. And long before the times of these 
friendly overtures and this common quest for truth, centuries 
before China and India had any contact one with another, 
they had a common heritage in their early nature-religions, 
and in a pastoral society with its natural divisions into kings, 


*L. Cranmer-Byng in Beal’s “Life of Hiuen-siang.” 
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priests, warriors and cultivators. For ancient China, too, as 
for Vedic India, there was a dim sense of a Supreme Being 
behind the bright nature-gods, who was to them as the king 
to his people. Both ancient civilizations were trembling upon 
the verge of an ethical monotheism like that of the Hebrew 
prophets; and Asia is turning back today to such teachers as 
Mo-ti who believed in a Loving God and taught universal 
altruism, or to a theistic strain in the Upanishads, which sees 
the absolute as Sat, Chit, Ananda—Reality, Mind, Joy—and 
as creator as well as creation. 

China’s reverence for her great teachers is like that of 
India for her Rishis, an acknowledgment that the spiritual is 
the real, that the greatest of gifts is the gift of ethical and 
religious truth. Her Chuang-tze or gentleman is a grand type, 
and it is no accident that Confucius—learned, wise, tolerant, 
courteous and. careful of right relations with men—is her 
uncrowned King, the ideal of the city dweller and courtier, as 
Lao-tze is her ideal mountain-dweller and mystic, believing 
in a spontaneous and natural ethic, and interpreting Nature 
in terms of Love. 

If the Tao is the Eternal Order, the Te is its ethical expres- 
sion in society. For Lao-tze it is found in Wu-wai, sponta- 
neity, for Confucious in Shu, sympathy, and in Jen, charity. 
“Loyalty to self and charity to others” sums up much of this 
early Chinese ethic: and Confucius is its formulator. The 
Analects are a series of aphorisms, brilliant and polished sum- 
maries of Chinese morality. To understand China one must 
know in detail these sayings collected by his disciples. He 
died in B.C. 478 within two years of Sakyamuni, and a shrine 
was erected to his memory in his own state. But it was not for 
several centuries that he became the national hero of China. 
The story of the quiet spread of his influence is like that of his 
modest, almost retiring life. He was a man of gentle and 
kindly disposition, who avoided large audiences, was eager 
for no public applause, and influenced his own disciples even 
more by example than by precept. Confucius, in fact, did not 
aim at any religious reform; his self-appointed task was rather 
to garner and hand on the political and ethical experience of 
the past, and for this reason he has been considered, like his 
people, to be “‘secular-minded.” This is, as we have suggested, 
a misunderstanding, as will be evident from a study of the 
main points of his teaching. 
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First we must place reverence for ancestors, the hallmark 
of Chinese civilization, which Confucius inherited and rein- 
forced. He is said to have mourned three years for his own 
mother, and to have been punctilious in sacrifices to the dead: 
not only ancestors but all of noble character and great wisdom 
were, he taught, to be honored in this way. Second he incul- 
cated the worship of 7’ten, the broad and peaceful heaven, 
unchanging and majestic. ‘This seemed to him to be adorable. 
the true type of the wise prince who is to his people as heaven 
to earth. To do the will of 7’ten was his aim: “He who sins 
against 7’:en cannot rely on the lesser gods.” It is strange to 
think of this great man with his reverent spirit being dubbed 
atheist and agnostic. “Lay down life rather than leave the way 
of virtue. ... Put righteousness first. ... The true gentleman is 
never contentious. ... He is calm and serene, slow to speak but 
prompt in action, catholic in sympathies, reverent to the living 
and dead, doing the will of Heaven.” 

Such are his maxims, and to stabilize society he inculcated 
the careful observance of the Five Relations, which are: rela- 
tions between prince and minister, husband and wife, father 
and son, elder and younger brother, friend and friend. The 
Five Constants—Benevolence, Uprightness, Propriety of 
Demeanor (which includes religious observances), Practical 
Sagacity and Good Faith—these are the expressions of Te, or 
Virtue, which are the marks of the true gentleman. Confu- 
cius has, in a word, lessons of perennial value, and our individ- 
ualistic society may find a corrective in his communal and 
social ethic. Though we cannot accept the exaggerated esti- 
mate “that his virtue matches that of heaven” we can be grate- 
ful for his wisdom and quiet strength, for his insight and 
clearness of thought and speech. In international relation- 
ships we may take to heart this great principle: “I will select 
their good qualities and follow them, their bad qualities | 
will avoid.” In the words of a French critic, “if my friend 
has only one eye I will look at that side of his profile.” 

Another great Confucian saying of moment for our times 
is “Rest in the highest,” i.e., be not content with the second- 
best; and he, like the other great Asiatics we have quoted, was 
a man of peace and of a lofty idealism, a great thinker and a 
brilliant aphorist, whose polished sayings belong to all time. 

China honored her sages and scholars more highly than 
her warriors and her builders of cities. In the province of 
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Shantung, her Holy Land, and in the Chinese Cabinet we 
may meet today the lineal descendants of Confucius, repre- 
senting an unbroken literary tradition of twenty-five centuries! 
What other country can boast even five, unless it be India and 
Japan? These men of letters have handed down not only a 
noble tradition, but eloquent proofs in great masterpieces of 
literature and art that they were no vague idealists and dream- 
ers but masters of their craft. Here are the words of a fifth 
century artist, eloquent of the delight of Asia in Nature and 
in Art: 

“To gaze upon the clouds of autumn, a soaring exaltation 
in the soul; to feel the spring breeze stirring wild exultant 
thoughts—what is there in the possession of gold and gems to 
compare with delights like these? And then, to unroll the 
portfolio and spread the silk, and to transfer to it the glories 
of flood and fell, the green forest, the blowing winds, the white 
water of the rushing cascade, as with a turn of the hand a 
divine influence descends upon the scene. . . . These are the 
joys of painting.” ° 

No wonder her great painters have left the greatest land- 
scape painting in the world. So wonderful was the technique 
of her early masters that one painted the North Wind so that 
men shivered and still shiver, and another drew so vivid a 
monster that he himself fainted! Even more ancient than 
her noble painting is her casting in bronze, of which she has 
perhaps been the greatest exponent in the world, as she was 
the earliest. 

Nor did she despise, though she placed below that of the 
scholar and the artist, the work of the merchant. Her men 
of affairs have a long and honorable tradition; their word is as 
good as their bond and their guilds are to China what caste is 
to India, without the abuses. Below them China rated her 
soldiers, many of them by no means contemptible. It is signifi- 
cant that though she invented a kind of gunpowder in the 
seventh century, she used it only for fireworks, until Kublai 
Khan and his Mongol hordes drove them to use it in self- 
defense. Though her novelists then began to glorify war yet 
she has believed that they that take the sword perish by the 
sword, and her thinkers today assure us, in the words of Mr. 
Alfred Sze, lately Chinese Minister to Great Britain, that 


*“The Joys of the Painter” (Fifth century). 
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“fortunately for the peace and security of the world the peace- 
ful development of China and her millions is an absolute cer- 
tainty, unless, indeed, that development is deflected by foreign 
agencies into channels of militarism. The Chinese develop. 
ment of China, if I may put it that way, must make for peace, 
if only because the whole of Chinese culture rests on the 
power and appeal to moral force. The entire body of Con- 
fucian teaching centers around that conception.” Nor is this 
a merely negative attitude on the part of China. When her 
greatest teacher was asked if there was any way of establishing 
international peace he replied, “Is it not by way of sym- 
pathy?” In other words, he would urge us that the Golden 
Rule is practical politics between nations as between individ- 
uals, and he adumbrated a kind of League of States. The Chi- 
nese, moreover, without shedding blood and without crooked 
diplomacy, have shown that it is possible by peaceful penetra- 
tion to extend the borders of their people through the ages— 
from early Korea to modern Singapore. 


yet the differences between China and India are profound. 


China developed upon more communistic lines and 
escaped the spiritual tyranny of caste, and her sages have held 
up a higher estimate of human nature and of human responsi- 
bility for the most part than those of India. ‘““Human nature is 
good,” says Confucius. Yet it was an Indian of the Indians, 
Sakyamuni, who reinforced this teaching of Confucius, and 
this is in itself a sublime faith which made for unity between 
the nations. For international good-will must needs be based 
upon such a belief in human nature. Cynicism cannot lead to 
anything but war. The “pessimistic” East has never main- 
tained that men are necessarily beasts of prey: nor accepted 
the pagan maxim that “history repeats itself.” 

Like India, too, China has busied herself more with the 
ends than with the means of life: “On a foundation of inade- 
quate material prosperity she reared the superstructure of a 
great culture.’ We are apt to laugh at her neglect of her 
great material resources: she is apt to smile at our enthusiasm 
for things which she ranks far below the things of the spirit. 
Her friendly criticism of our absorption in these material 
things and of our bustling activity in their pursuit is summed 


*G. Lowes Dickinson—‘Appearances.” 
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up in the familiar story of the Chinese visitor to New York: 
“Tam glad we caught that one,” said his American friend, as 
they rushed into a street car, “we saved half a minute.” “Oh,” 
said the visitor, “and what are you going to do with it?” 

China again has a very large “otherworldly” strain min- 
gling with her humanism; her impoverished millions spend 
vast sums, enough to pay off her national debt in a few years, 
upon observances for the dead, for whom her veneration is 
profound. A crowd of worshipers in China may seem to us 
irreverent as they laugh and joke in their temples, but she has 
much to teach us of reverent respect for parents and teachers. 
We may be inclined to think that her expenditures upon the 
dead are a waste of money; if so, we may pause and reflect 
that we of the West spend far more on obsolete armaments 
and weapons of destruction. 

This reverence of Asia for the past, for parents, and for 
those in authority, is another great international bond, and is 
part of the foundation of the structure of peace which she has 
sought to build. China, like India, has condemned war, and 
like India has built up a splendid civilization in material 
things as well as those of the spirit. It is a mistake to think of 
the Orient as merely contemplative. She has had her men of 
action. India reared a great civilization which made the 
Greece of Alexander the Great envious; cities like Changan 
in China were for nearly a thousand years the teeming centers 
of a cosmopolitan civilization. Even in the Middle Ages 
Marco Polo, who knew Venice at the height of her glory, was 
astounded at the magnificence of Peking. Indeed, it was be- 
cause “she held the gorgeous East in fee” that Venice rose to 
such eminence. But Marco’s mission took back neither picture 
nor printed book nor even compass, for all the great things of 
China he missed. No wonder China learnt to call us barbar- 
ians. The internationalism of the Orient then was not only 
based upon mutual respect for the spiritual ideals of one 
another; proud kings and emperors told one another in the 
words of Asoka that whilst they had splendid material gifts 
to interchange yet “the greatest gifts are the gifts of the 
spirit.” 
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VI 
THE HERITAGE OF JAPAN 


““TAPAN,” says Okakura Kakuzo, “is the museum of Asiatic 

civilization. . . . On her shores every wave of Oriental 
thought has left its traces.”* Today the visitor to such peaceful 
and lovely places as Nara and Horiuji realizes how great is 
her debt not only to India and to China but to Korea, which 
so strangely blent the two civilizations. Is it not largely this 
which makes Japan so significant today? It is not merely, or 
chiefly, her amazing progress in industrial civilization: it is 
that the eyes of Asia look to her as one brother looks to an- 
other, younger, stronger, more successful. Japan alone of 
Asiatic peoples has solved the problem of bridging the great 
gulf with the past. She is capable, therefore, of being the 
champion of the Asiatic peoples and of paying back in noble 
ways the great debts of the past, just because with all her bril- 
liant modern achievements she has clung to her rich heritage. 
“This it is,” says Tagore, ‘“‘which has given heart to the rest of 
Asia,” that “Japan, the child of the Ancient East, has also 
jealously claimed all the gifts of the modern age for herself. 
... Japan is old and new at the same time.”” She is not merely 
an imitator of other nations ancient and modern. 

Japan, like China, has evolved something unique out of 
the common background of Asiatic culture: from the nature- 
cults, the moral teachings of Confucius, the mysticism of Lao- 
tze, the artistic heritage of Buddhism, she has developed her 
own spiritual heritage, Yamato Damashii. And out of this 
rich matrix may be separated for our purpose the two gems 
of loyalty and of hospitality, gifts by no means disappearing in 
the new day. No king ever had more devoted subjects than 
the Emperor of Japan; no guests ever met with more delicate 
courtesy than the visitor to her shores. ‘These are Asiatic gifts. 
This loyalty—what is it but the Confucian and Buddhist con- 
viction that the king is to his people as Heaven to Earth and 
that in him the unity of the nation is symbolized? This hos- 
pitality is rooted in the Asiatic conviction that the uncalculat- 
ing spirit of generosity is the mark of the true gentleman, the 
Chuang-tze of China, the Bushi of Japan, and that we are all 


® Kakuzo—“The Ideals of the Orient,” chapter 1. 
* Tagore—“Nationalism,” pp. 68-9. 
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one in acommon humanity. In both of these at their best there 
is a fine restraint that is in itself a spiritual possession; “these 
people,” said St. Francis Xavier, “are more delicately minded 
than we.” And as early as the sixth century Japan built a 
guest-house on the shores of the Inland Sea for all visitors. 
There, too, she built her first School of the Arts. The exquisite 
arts of Japan are so much more familiar to us than those of 
India and China that we need not dwell upon them except to 
reémphasize the point that what Japan has so clearly made her 
own is part of a common Asiatic culture. To take but one 
example, the lovely figure of the compassionate Kwannon 
came to her first in works of amazing delicacy and spiritual 
grace from Korea, and Korea had got alike the conception 
and the image from India and from China. 

The keynote of Japanese art and life is the Asiatic note of 
unity. For this reason it was, that the great Prince Shotoku, 
the founder of Japanese civilization, seized upon Buddhism 
and was in turn seized by it until it became the basis of his 
own life and of the unity of his subjects. In the landscape 
paintings of Japan we see that the artist has realized the essen- 
tial oneness of man with nature, and has embodied in lovely 
forms the Buddhist doctrine that it is not only in a figurative 
sense that they are one but that all, as the Lotus Scripture says, 
are the children of the Buddha, that all share his indwelling 
spirit, that all alike are part of a great process of becoming, 
and therefore bound together in the bundle of life. This sense 
of unity with plants and trees and mountains is everywhere. 
“As the moon lights up all the world,” said a Buddhist monk 
to me, “so is the Buddha the light of all things.” And I have 
often realized how much Wordsworth would have felt at 
home in Asia with its sense of the Immanence of God “Whose 
dwelling is the light of setting suns.”” The Buddha—glorified 
as the Eternal Lord and Father of men in the “Lotus’’—is 
thought of also as the Indwelling and Sustaining Principle of 
all things. The Sun-Buddha of Nara was identified with 
Amaterasu the sun-goddess of Japan and worshipped in a 
great cathedral typifying the Cosmos. 

Nowhere in the world are there more signs that the com- 
mon people are permeated by this sense of the religious mean- 
ing of nature; nowhere is there a more universal love of 
beauty. As in China and in India, her people delight in pil- 
grimages, and her poorest homes are of a unique refinement. 
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If the aristocrat has his No drama and tea-ceremony, the com- 
mon people have their Sarugaku and their Kabuki plays: and 
the real art of Japan is the Yamato-art, which broke from 
classic traditions and found its inspiration in the lives of the 
common people. As early as the eleventh century we have the 
realistic novelists and the painters of Japanese landscape and 
scenes from common life. And all Japan knows the haiku 
and the ukiyaye—brief songs and vigorous woodblocks. So, 
too, the loyalty to the Throne is an aspect of family devotion, 
which makes Japan a united Nation, one family under a 
beloved head. This is filial piety par excellence in Japan. But 
filial piety in the more usual sense has also played a very 
great part, and the father has been an absolute tyrant: “There 
are four terrors, earthquake, fire, storm, and the tyranny of a 
father,” says a Japanese proverb, which suggests that obedi- 
ence is not always unquestioning and uncritical; yet it still is 
so for the most part, and is but slowly being “rationalized.” 
Its ideal is that parents “should feel no anxiety for their chil- 
dren.” 


ANP this leads to another cardinal virtue perhaps natural 

to the Japanese, certainly strengthened by the teaching 
of Chinese sages—fortitude. ‘See,’ says the Japanese boy in 
the play, “these little birds open their bills and cry for food, 
but a Japanese boy must not feel hunger.” Bushido distin- 
guishes between a higher and lower courage. “To rush into 
the thick of battle and to be slain is easy enough, and the 
merest churl is equal to that part: it is true courage to live 
when it is right to live, and to die only when it is right to die.” 
As Dr. Nitobe says, “The spiritual aspect of valor is evidenced 
by composure—calm presence of mind. Tranquillity is cour- 
age in repose. It is a static manifestation of valor, as daring 
deeds are a dynamic. A truly brave man is ever serene; he is 
never taken by surprise; nothing ruffles the equanimity of his 
spirit. In the heat of battle he remains cool; in the midst of 
catastrophes he keeps level his mind. Earthquakes do not 
shake him, he laughs at storms. We admire him as truly great, 
who, in the menacing presence of danger or death, retains his 
self-possession; who, for instance, can compose a poem under 
impending peril or hum a strain in the face of death. Such 
indulgence betraying no tremor in the writing or in the voice 
is taken as an infallible index of a large nature—of what we 
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call a capacious mind (yoyi#), which, far from being pressed 
or crowded, has always room for something more.’’”” 

Linked then with India by the ties of Buddhism, with 
China by those alike of Buddhism and Confucianism, and 
with both by her common heritage of the nature-cults and 
hero-worships of the past, Japan is of the same spiritual kin- 
ship as the rest of Asia. Recently when her artists were at 
work copying the great frescoes at Ajanta, India marvelled 
to see that her old artistic heritage, so long lost to her, had 
been preserved intact in the Island Empire. And because of 
this spiritual kinship Japan, if she is true to her own past, may 
follow ways of peace, and remain the leader of the Orient. 
She has chosen the difficult task of mediating between East 
and West, of interpreting each, of reconciling the best in each. 
Whether she will succeed is the burning question of the day, 
the world is waiting expectantly to see what this great nation 
is going to do with her opportunity—one that is surely unique. 
Those who know her best believe that she will rise to the chal- 
lenge. She is certainly ready to follow any strong lead and 
example and is playing her part loyally in the League of 
Nations. 


VII 


HAT, then, is the message of Asia as a whole to our 
Western world? “Put away,” she cries, “your pagan 
maxim that he who desires peace must prepare for war.” If 
we want peace, as Asia would tell us—and who except profit- 
eers does not—we must prepare for it. And Asia is ready, if 
we press her, to put aside her modesty and to tell us of her 
mighty own civilization of peace. “I cannot but bring to your 
mind,” said Tagore to the Japanese, “the days when the whole 
of Eastern Asia from Burma to Japan was united with India 
in the closest ties of friendship, the only national tie which 
can exist between nations. We did not stand in fear of each 
other, we had not to arm ourselves to keep each other in check, 
our relation was not that of self-interest, of exploration and 
spoliation of each other’s pockets; ideas and ideals were ex- 
changed, gifts of the highest love were offered and taken; no 
difference of languages and customs hindered us in approach- 
* Nitobe—“Bushido.” An indispensable work by the Chairman of the Kyoto Con- 


ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations and formerly Under-Secretary General 
of the League of Nations. 
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ing each other heart to heart... . and races belonging to differ- 
ent lands and languages and histories acknowledged the 
highest unity of man and the deepest word of love.’””’ 

To take a few more detailed examples of this spirit, the 
great Emperor Asoka, like other potentates, went out to war, 
but when he saw what war meant he forever turned his back 
upon it, ana set all his great energies of heart and mind and 
of material strength to foster peace throughout the world of 
his day. Let us hear him speak from the old rock-hewn edicts 
which still prove to us that this fatherly autocrat spoke to an 
educated people throughout his Indian Empire and beyond it 
as far as Egypt and Asia Minor. “All men are my children. 
... The greatest victory is the victory of the Moral Law.” 

His son Mahinda took the good law to Ceylon, and there 
it fostered a mighty civilization. One may still see the splen- 
did statue of Dutugemunu, who, when his kingdom was 
invaded, led out his armies in self-defense; but as they went 
he reflected, ““Why should my people die? I myself wili settle 
this matter.” And going out he slew his foe in single combat, 
and set up a monument in memory of a brave foe that is hon- 
ored to this day. If only the Kaiser and the Czar had been as 
civilized in 1914! . . . Nor was mediaeval Asia altogether 
unmindful of this great heritage of chivalrous magnanimity. 
On Koyasan one may see the monument put up in the six- 
teenth century to all who fell in the war in Korea, both friend 
and foe, calling all the faithful to pray for their souls: “May 
they all alike win to the Peace of Nirvana.” Except for one 
Oxford college no such monument has yet been erected by the 
western world. Are our people moved by these spiritual mo- 
tives of unity and love? Are our standards of success high as 
those of Asia? Is it not true that it was not until Japan took 
the sword and defeated Russia that we learned to respect her, 
and that it was we who maddened China and then imposed 


heavy indemnities upon her? .... 


SUCH, then, is the heritage of Asia in broadest outline. In 

order that we may appreciate it and estimate it more 
worthily, it will be well to study in some detail three great 
figures, each typical of the best qualities of his nation, all of 
them men who have wielded and are wielding an immense 


“ Tagore—‘Nationalism,” pp. 75-6. 
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influence today. The three which it is most natural to select 
are Sakyamuni, India’s greatest son; his contemporary, Con- 
fucius, the uncrowned Emperor of China; and Prince Sho- 
toku Taishi, the founder of Japanese civilization. It is char- 
acteristic of the three civilizations that India’s greatest son 
was an otherworldly teacher of religion, that the typical Chi- 
nese concerned himself chiefly with establishing a stable 
human-society, and that he to whom Japan looks back with 
greatest gratitude was a ruler blending the religious and the 
secular in a new synthesis. Different as the three types are, 
however, they are all Asiatics, calm and compassionate, and 
all alike idealists and men of faith in righteousness. From all 
alike we may learn lessons of vital import at this juncture in 
the world’s history. And from all we may glean the great 
sense of a cosmic foundation for the moral life and of the 
essential unity of secular and religious. The application of a 
lofty philosophy to practical life—the refusal to divorce the- 
ory and practice—this is the realistic idealism of Asia seen 
in a Gandhi, a Kagawa, a Hu Shih today. 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ASIATIC CIVILIZATION 
The “Wisdom of the East” Series* 


India 

Tue Heart oF Inp1a. Sketches in the History of Hindu Religion and 
Morals. By L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt. D., Professor of Sanskrit at 
University College, London. 

BraAHMA-KNoWLEDGE: An Outline of the Philosophy of the Vedanta. As 
set forth by the Upanishads and by Sankara. By L. D. Barnett, 
M.A., Litt. D., Professor of Sanskrit at University College, London. 

Tue Buppua’s “Way or Virtue.” A Translation of the Dhammapada. 
By W. C. D. Wagiswara and K. J. Saunders, Members of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon branch. 

Lotuses OF THE MAnHayANna. An Anthology, K. J. Saunders, M.A., 
Litt. D. 

THE PaTH oF Licut. Rendered for the first time into English from the 
Bodhi-charyavatara of Santi-Deva. A Manual of Maha-Yana Bud- 
dism. By L. D. Barnett, M.A., Litt. D. 

THE Way oF THE Buppua. Selections from the Buddhist texts, together 
with the original Pali, with Introduction by Herbert Baynes, M.R.A.S. 

China 

Tue Sayincs oF ConFucius. A new translation of greater part of the 
Confucian Analects, with Introduction and Notes by Lionel Giles, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Assistant in the Department of Oriental Books and 
Manuscripts of the British Museum. 


* This series of small volumes is published by E. P. Dutton, New York. 
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A Feast oF LANTERNS. Rendered with an Introduction by L. Cranmer- a 
Byng, author of “A Lute of Jade,” “The Odes of Confucius,” ete. 
Taoist TEACHINGS. From the Mystical Philosophy of Lieh Tzu. Trans- 

lated by Lionel Giles, M.A. 

A Lute oF Jape. Being Selections from the Classical Poets of China. 
Rendered with an Introduction by L. Cranmer-Byng. 

Tue Book oF Fitiat Duty. Translated from the Chinese of the Hsiao 
Ching by Ivan Chen, First Secretary to the Chinese Legation. 

Tue Sayincs oF Lao Tze. From the Chinese. Translated with Intro- 
duction by Lionel Giles of the British Museum. 

Musincs oF A CHineEse Mystic. Selections from the Philosophy of 
Chuang Tzu. With Introduction by Lionel Giles, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Assistant at the British Museum. 

THE FLicHt oF THE Dracon. An Essay on the Theory and Practice 
of Art in China and Japan, based on Original Sources. By Laurence 
Binyon. 


Japan 
THE Spirit oF JAPANESE ArT. By Yone Noguchi. 
THE Spirit OF JAPANESE Poetry. By Yone Noguchi. 


Other Volumes ** 


THe Heart oF Buppuism. K. J. Saunders. 
Asoka. J. M. Macphail. 

INDIAN PaINTING. Principal Percy Brown. 
InpIAN Music. H. A. Popley. 

GaAvuTAMA Buppua. K. J. Saunders. 
INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN ArT. A. Coomaraswamy. 
Busuipo. Inazo Nitobe. 

Tue Sone Cevestiar. E. Arnold. 
Buacavapaeirta.. C. Johnston. 

GITANJALI. Rabindranath Tagore. 

Poems oF Kasir. Rabindranath Tagore. 
CHINESE Poems. Arthur Waley. 

No Piays oF JAPAN. Arthur Waley. 
SAKUNTALA. A. Ryder. 

Tue Litre Cray Cart. A. Ryder. 

THe Manasyarata. R. C. Dutt. 

Tue Lotus oF THE Goop Law. W. E. Soothill. 
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Larger W orks for Reference 
THe MEANING oF INDIAN Art. E. B. Havell. 
A History oF INDIAN Art. A. Coomaraswamy. 
THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN ArT. India Society. 
INTRODUCTION TO CHINESE ArT. Arthur Waley. : 
IMPRESSIONS OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. R. A. Cram. 
Epocus oF Buppuist History. K. J. Saunders. 
Epocus oF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ArT. E. Fenollosa. 
Buppuist Art. Masaharu Anesaki. 


** Published by Oxford University Press, London. 


Chinese Women 


THEIR PREDICAMENT IN THE CHINA OF TODAY 
By Peart S. Buck 


HERE has been much written about the situation of women 

in China, their achievements, their ambitions, their political 
status. All of these aspects of women’s life in modern China 
are full of interest and importance, not only to Chinese women 
but to women in all countries. The quality of character of the 
Chinese women is certainly equal to the finest anywhere, and 
this quality is to be found in the poorest and most unlettered 
as well as in those more fortunate. Foreigners of experience 
in Chinese life have often wondered why it has been that, 
generally speaking, the Chinese woman exhibits more integ- 
rity, more steadfastness, more endurance in the crises and 
affairs of life than does the Chinese man. I say, generally 
speaking. Certainly teachers of male and female students agree 
that the girls value their education much more highly and are 
willing to work harder than the boys do. 

The explanation of this apparent superiority of character 
in the Chinese woman over the Chinese man is, I am con- 
vinced, to be found in the superior environment and early 
training that she has had. Only the strongest men have been 
able to survive their childhood training and emerge from it 
with any independence or resourcefulness. The average 
Chinese boy has been so spoiled, so adored, so “allowed for” 
in his home that he can hardly be blamed if he cannot summon 
will power of his own accord in later years to overcome the 
handicap of his early environment. 

But the-girl has not had this disadvantage. From the very 
fact of her sex at birth she has had to submit herself, to endure 
what she did not like, to do without, in many cases, special 
notice or even affection. Work has been her daily bread and 
silence her virtue. Hence when the new day came to China it 
found her ready, equipped with certain traits of character 
which enabled her at once to take her place as certainly the 
equal of man. In practical sense, in understanding of life 
situations, in endurance in carrying out certain programs, she 
has shown herself superior. 

But it is not the character of Chinese women as com- 
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pared to that of Chinese men that is the particular aspect on 
which I wish to dwell briefly. Rather it is this: given the 
quality which Chinese women indubitably possess, what of the 
situation in which they find themselves today? For one of the 
greatest problems of the Chinese women in this generation 
does not concern itself primarily with politics or with their 
national status. It concerns itself far more intimately with 
life itself; it is, namely, the sex predicament in which Chinese 
women are placed. 

Chinese women may roughly be divided into three groups: 
the old-fashioned and often unlettered woman to be found in 
all classes of society, the partly educated woman who has 
completed the grades or even middle school work, and the 
college graduate and the returned student. The returned 
student is usually as remote from the first group as a foreigner; 
nevertheless she shares in the particular predicament with the 
others. 

It is a peculiar predicament. We are familiar in other 
countries with the larger number of women than men, making 
it obviously impossible for all women to marry. In China as 
far as can be known, there is no such superiority in the 
numbers of women over men, and yet the predicament remains 
the same. There are many highly educated women who do 
not marry, not because they do not wish to marry but because 
they cannot. Many of them, indeed, I believe most of them, 
would prefer to marry. But the men whom they would marry, 
their proper mates, are already married, have been married 
since youth, to the first group of women, the old-fashioned 
ones. The modern, highly educated Chinese woman is then 
faced with this dilemma: shall she go alone all her days, 
except as she may by luck find free the man she likes, or shall 
she give her consent to her lover, who is already married, to 
accept him providing he divorces his old-fashioned wife? For 
one thing seems perfectly clear to the modern, highly-edu- 
cated Chinese woman: she will not be one of two or of several 
wives. She will be her husband’s partner in a partnership of 
two. 

She decides the question in various ways. Perhaps most 
usually it is the old-fashioned wife who is sacrificed. ‘The 
modern pair argue the matter thus: they love each other, the 
man did not ask to be married, he was married arbitrarily by 
his parents, and he does not love his legal wife, can never love 
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her, they have nothing in common, the marriage is a farce. 
Moreover, it is to the interests of China that children be born 
into educated homes and trained in modern ways. Therefore 
it is the patriotic thing to do to provide as many such homes 
as possible, and since someone must suffer, it had better be the 
one least useful to the nation, namely, the old-fashioned wife. 
So, divorce being easy, the divorce is achieved, and the modern 
pair set up their home together. 

Occasionally the question is not decided thus. The modern 
man and woman, while realizing the shortcomings of the old- 
fashioned wife, are not willing to put the burden of suffering 
upon her which a divorce nowadays—indeed, always—must 
bring her. The stigma of the divorced wife has not been wiped 
away in China, except in a very, very small, ultra-modern 
group, so small as to be negligible in the life of the nation. 
In the old days a divorced wife was the wife who had miscon- 
ducted herself, and her return home was in the nature of 
public disgrace. Moreover, many of these old-fashioned wives 
have no place to which they can return, no place in society to 
fill, and this through no fault of their own. When divorce falls 
upon them, therefore, in these times, it is a catastrophe, and 
many honorable men and women understand this and resolve 
to live their lives deprived of what companionship they need 
most. Sometimes they take on extra-marital relationships, 
sometimes they renounce their feelings and live as before. In 
either case the woman suffers, for the first relationship gives 
her no stability of position and the second is difficult in its 
loneliness. 


"THE most fortunate group of Chinese women is perhaps the 

second group, or the women who are partially educated. 
These have a smattering of modern education, look modern, 
have unbound feet, and will pass as educated and “new” 
women. At the same time they are not extremely articulate, 
do not demand much from their husbands, and in fact, as I am 
told by many young Chinese men, themselves, perhaps, not of 
the highest quality, make really better and more “comfort- 
able” wives than the highly educated women who know too 
much and too well how things ought to be. This partially 
educated young girl is very popular. She is the flapper, the 
pretty, conscienceless young thing who goes after the rich old 
business man when he makes a visit to Shanghai, and so entices 
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him that he divorces his old wife. Or perhaps the young thing 
does not mind being a secondary wife—she is not modern very 
far beneath her skin—and she is satisfied with what she can 
get and is often pretty enough to get it. In other fields she 
makes a very good wife to the young educated man beginning 
his career, being good enough looking and modern enough to 
show off and appease his pride when he takes her out, and yet 
at home she works and cooks and bears children. 

The two groups, therefore, who find life most hard in new 
China are the highly educated woman, whose logical mate is 
already married, and the old-fashioned unlettered wife, who 
has been married out of her home according to old customs. 
And as between these two groups, one must pity more the old- 
fashioned wife. 

The highly educated woman, in the first place, has resources 
within herself. If love is denied her, and marriage and a home 
and children cannot be her portion, however much she may 
feel these her woman’s right, yet she can put herself into some 
piece of work, and surely no country in the world needs 
educated, unmarried, socially-minded women so much as 
China does today. In this work she can find very deep satisfac- 
tions and with such satisfactions economic independence as 
well. 


UT the old-fashioned wife has no such resources. No, her 

whole training has been for the narrow, close life of a certain 
type of home, and it is too late now for her to go into any other 
sort of training. When she is sent forth, she is sent forth 
literally into a wilderness. Many times her husband does not 
make proper provision for her when she is divorced. Or while 
he may have the best of intentions at first, he allows other 
demands to be acceded to before her support, and she has no 
redress, but is wholly dependent upon his occasional thought. 
Sometimes she has the children with her and they form an 
additional problem in maintenance. Sometimes the husband 
takes the children away from her, honestly feeling the children 
will be better off in his new home with their educated step- 
mother, and the old mother is left desolate. 

Indeed, seeing the numbers of desolated women in China 
today one wonders if perhaps the old custom was not superior 
in some ways, after all. There a woman, if her husband’s desire 
was for another woman, lost, it is true, her husband’s sole love 
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and attention, but she had everything else. She had left to her 
her position in the family, her place as first wife of her 
husband, the mother of her children, economic independence. 
What she endured was an individual sadness and emotional 
loss, but time and usedness undoubtedly did away even with 
this. In these times the displaced wife loses everything, eco- 
nomic sureness, place in society, position in family life. One 
must, I suppose, accept these hardships as being transitional in 
a period of social change, but this does not make it any easier 
for those who must endure it, especially as these are often ones 
who are least fitted to endure it. 

No, one pities above all creatures, perhaps, these old- 
fashioned wives in a modern country, who have nowhere to 
turn. And one admires most of all those heroic and large- 
minded men and women of education who will not seize their 
happiness at her expense, but realize that these old-fashioned 
women are no more to blame for the predicament than they 
themselves are—in fact, not any one is to blame, and so they 
will not make her the sole one to sacrifice everything. There 
are such heroic men and women, and who can say that their 
country is not the greater because of their sacrifice of personal 
desires and the consequent devotion of their whole hearts to 
the cause of their fellow-countryman? These are patriots, 
indeed. 

But I believe that in this, as in so many circumstances of 
life, the initial determination must be made by the woman. 
The man will more often be led by his desires, both natural 
and because of his early training, and more unable to make the 
sacrifice. But Chinese women can sacrifice. And when to the 
splendid natural quality of character which they have is added 
the wisdom and understanding and resourcefulness of a sound 
higher education, it will be no loss to the nation, in the long 
run, that there has been a period of such a predicament as 
now exists. 


The Soviet In Asia 


The following articles, which first appeared in Russian publications, have 
been translated specially for Paciric Arrairs. They are published here in 
accordance with this journal’s policy of discovering what is being thought «nd 
expressed in the various countries of the Pacific concerning the problems agitat- 
ing this area. They do not in any way reflect the editorial attitude of 
Paciric AFFAIRS. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA! 
By V. Mo.ortorr 


Translated from the New East, No. 29, U.S.S.R. Scientific Association for 
Eastern Research, Moscow, 1930 


[N China we witness a new revolutionary upheaval. Pessi- 

mists and unbelievers from out the ranks of opportunists 
everywhere are loud in predicting the early end of the Chi- 
nese revolution, but they are confounded by the facts. The 
feudal-bourgeois regime did not and could not solve any one 
of the revolutionary demands. Not a step has been advanced 
in the direction of securing national freedom for China. On 
the contrary, the all-destructive civil battles between feudal- 
bourgeois generals, backed by the imperialistic countries in 
their turn fighting for privileges in the Chinese market, have 
but aggravated the cruel situation within China. As of old, 
conspicuous problems remain to be solved: the agrarian ques- 
tion, confiscation of the landlords’ land, the elimination of 
all outlived superstitions, of heavy taxes and cruel mortgages 
in the villages. In the meantime the industrial crisis in China 
has been sharpened. The country is suffering under crushing 
economic burdens, the accumulation of many years of intoler- 
able conditions. 

As a consequence, the revolutionary development in China 
is growing both in the industrial centers and the villages. The 
number of the unemployed on strike in 1928 reached 400,000 
and in 1929, 750,000. Regardless of the cruelest persecutions 
and repressions by the Kuomintang Government, the Commu- 
nist Party’s influence is growing among the toiling masses. It 
has almost 60,000 members organized in “profunions”; it has 


7 An extract from Molotoff’s survey of revolutionary conditions in the general 
Asiatic area, including India. The survey was part of an address on the existing 
discord between imperialist countries and colonies, delivered before the 16th Com- 
munist Party Assembly in Moscow. 
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increased the output of revolutionary literature and it issues 
several communistic underground newspapers, magazines and 
leaflets. 

In the villages the condition of the masses has reached a 
climax. It is the third year of overwhelming hunger in an 
enormous area in China. This year, 1931, counts near 57,000,- 
000 hungering people. The burden of monstrous feudal taxes 
imposed by the Kuomintang Government has created the 
foundation for an enormous discontent in the lower strata of 
the population. The revolutionary spirit has enflamed many 
districts. According to the last reports, in 8 provinces consist- 
ing of 636 districts, 241 are under the control of the Commu- 
nist Party and the Red Army, which consists of 14 corps and 
counts more than 60,000 soldiers. 

The reports concerning the worker-peasant organizations 
of the soviet government in China, especially those of the 
conference of the leaders and delegates from the soviet 
regions, are based on facts. These indicate that, placing their 
dependence upon the best equipped of the regions under the 
influence and protection of the Red Army, the Chinese soviets 
could unite with the prominent industrial centers and under 
the leadership of the “comparty,” found a national soviet 
government of workers and peasants—the only government 
able to lead China on the new road toward emancipation from 
poverty and death, industrial collapse, the pressure of feudal- 
bourgeois interests and the heavy burdens of capitalism. In 
the course of the revolutionary uprising in China, our young 
Communist Party is growing stronger and developing into a 
veritable leader in the revolutionary emancipation of the 
workers and peasants. China can and shall reach its freedom 
— the banner of the soviets, guided by the Communist 

arty. 


THE SOVIET REGIONS IN CENTRAL CHINA 
Translated from the Russky Golos, New York, July 17, 1931 


THE underground communistic journal, The Chinese Work 
Correspondent, reports interesting details about the soviet 
regions in Central China. On the boundaries of the provinces 
Hupeh, Honan and Anhwei are situated three large soviet 
regions which for almost three years have been struggling 
against the White armies and landlords for their freedom. 
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The first region, the largest, touches the Peiping-Hankow 
railroad and its borders almost approach Hankow. In Honan 
this region takes in Loshan and Kwangshan, and in the proy- 
ince of Anhwei the district of Yingshan.* The second region 
includes the districts Shangcheng in Honan to Liuan and 
Hosan in the province of Anhwei.* The third region is situ- 
ated in the western part of Hupeh.* 

As yet the three regions are disunited by the strips of terri- 
tories occupied by the Whites. A very energetic effort is going 
on to eliminate the Whites and unite the three regions. 

The landlords and the bourgeoisie are steadfast in their 
restless efforts to regain their power in the said struggle over 
all the mentioned regions. The detachments of the landlords’ 
militia, taking positions in the mountains, incessantly assault 
the soviet territories. In case of victory, the Whites drive 
away the cattle, kill men, and capture women and girls, sell- 
ing them into slavery. These assaults must not be mistaken for 
those made by the Nanking regular armies, which in their 
turn relentlessly pursue their military attack upon the soviet 
regions with all the technique of modern warfare. 

The population of the soviet regions is indefatigable in 
its struggle against reaction. Men and women, young and old, 
are perpetually ready to repulse the enemies. The detach- 
ments of the Red Army find fervent assistance in the peas- 
antry, who act as scouts in cutting telephone and telegraph 
wires, as spies in denouncing moves of the enemy, and who 
volunteer for any dangerous undertaking. Frequent are the 
instances when the Reds, owing to the investigations of the 
peasants, are enabled to disarm the common enemy. 

In spite of the attacks of the Whites, bandits and landlords’ 
mercenary troops, the growing soviet power is engaged in the 
most active pursuit of economic and cultural development. 
Recently the soviet regime accomplished the new distribution 
of land on the basis of equal use of the land, as it became 
known that not all available land had been assigned to the 


* This region, as described, takes in an area of roughly about 100 miles in extent 
north and south and 100 miles at its widest point east and west (between the Peiping- 
Hankow railway and the town of Yingshan). It comprises the northeast corner of 
the province of Hupeh (north of Hankow), the contiguous southeast corner of the 
province of Honan, and a narrow contiguous strip on the lower western border of the 
province of Anhwei. 

* This represents an east and west strip 75 miles long, no other dimension given, 
comprising a section of the Honan-Anhwei border north of Yingshan. 

“This would be some 200 miles west of the regions demarcated above. 
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peasants. Measures are taken to establish a financial basis. 
The peasantry of the soviet regions willingly trust their sur- 
plus wheat as a loan to the new government which has given 
them freedom and land, this loan being returned with the first 
appropriation of the new territories taken from the landlords. 

Out of the government fund a certain quantity of bread is 
distributed among the poorest peasantry, and also the agricul- 
tural appliances are supplied by the government to the needy 
ones. A special fund is established for the assistance of the 
poorest population. In favoring trade, the soviet power is 
pursuing a relentless struggle against speculation and accu- 
mulation (usury). Merchants are taxed according to a scheme 
of progressive taxation. The organization of all possible 
cooperatives is being carried on in a lively and systematic 
manner. 

In the three regions mentioned there is great activity in 
cultural work. The first newspapers are established. The the- 
oretical-Marxist publication under the name of Lenin’s 
Weekly Gazette is already in circulation. Another newspaper, 
Party Life, the mass newspaper The Soviet Power, and two 
Red Army papers, The Red Warrior and The Life of a Red 
Soldier, are being published. In almost every village are 
issued local news leafs and small illustrated magazines. Every- 
where are established Lenin schools for adults and children. 
There has also been established a high military-political 
school for party members and leaders, a great demand being 
felt for necessary educational appliances and teachers. At all 
points in the soviet regions are founded hospitals for the popu- 
lation, one important hospital having 1500 beds. 


Books of the Pacific 


THE GOOD EARTH 
By Pearl Buck 
John Day Co., New York, 1930. G$2.50 


Three types of attitudes, each reflecting a different stage in 
the evolution of the dominant foreign mentality towards the 
Chinese people and their culture, have characterized the writ- 
ings about the Chinese nation by foreigners. The first is an 
attitude of misunderstanding and depreciation. China is a 
land of heathens, only semi-civilized, and for that reason dark 
pictures of the nation have been most artistically drawn, as 
well as given publicity through the speeches of the half-baked 
interpreters of the Chinese culture. The second attitude is a 
reaction against the first, but in the eagerness of its advocates 
to correct the mistake of the first attitude and in their over- 
zealous desire to improve their own countrymen by idealizing 
another people, these writers perhaps have given too high a 
praise to China to be deserved by her. 

But China is neither a land of devils nor of angels; she is 
composed only of plain human beings, capable of laughter or 
tears, of love or hatred, just like any other human beings upon 
the surface of the earth. This is the attitude that characterizes 
the present tendency in the writings upon the ever-fresh sub- 
ject, China. It is the only sane and scientific attitude that may 
lead to a better understanding between nations. And nowhere 
is this attitude more capably and more faithfully represented 
than in the book, “The Good Earth,” by Mrs. Buck. 

But Mrs. Buck has something more than a mere attitude; 
she has substance, which is her knowledge of the lower-class 
Chinese drawn from careful observations of their everyday 
life. Some of these observations are astonishingly accurate and 
convincing, such as the quarrels between the sisters-in-law, the 
selfishness of the old uncle, and the tribulations of Wang Lung 
in the city; though in other situations, such as the Dowager 
Lady’s smoking opium in the presence of a strange peasant in 
a big hall, and the willingness of a sing-song girl of the type 
of Lotus to live with her farmer-husband in a country hut, 
the reader cannot help feeling that a portion of Mrs. Buck’s 
knowledge of the Chinese life is only the product of her own 
imagination. But taken by and large, the observations in Mrs. 
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Buck’s book are not only realistic and intimate, but also show 
a deep sympathy and a great willingness to understand. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Buck’s substance stops with mere 
observations. In spite of her abundant sympathy, the native 
reader cannot but feel that the author of ‘“The Good Earth” 
is, after all, a foreigner, who has never mixed with the 
Chinese more than what is permitted by the relation between 
the mistress and the amah, or between a student and a tutor. 
There cannot have been any intimate association of minds and 
hearts such as could be obtained only from the free and frank 
comradeship of everyday life. In spite of her long residence 
in China, Mrs. Buck seems to have held faithfully to her 
Teutonic tradition: she always keeps herself apart from the 
nation of which she writes, and never becomes a part of it. 
The result of this aloofness is that nearly all her characters in 
“The Good Earth” are types, and not individuals. 

This lack of individualistic portrayal of the characters 
and the author’s obvious desire to make the development of 
the plot conform to a preconceived pattern are the two chief 
factors that contribute to the partial failure of “The Good 
Earth” as a great novel. No one who knows the Chinese social 
life intimately can help but feel the artificiality of the graphic 
rise and fall, and the perfect cycle of the changing fortunes, 
of the two families, Hwang and Wang. They represent too 
much a moral pattern to be true of an organic social life 
which is composed of more complicated factors than just two 
families! 

With the merits and demerits of the book all said, it now 
remains for the writer of the present review to congratulate 
the author of “The Good Earth,” first for having portrayed 
the life of the Chinese farmer and his family so sympathetic- 
ally; and secondly, for having written a book so charmingly 
that the reader finds it hard to lay it down until it is finished. 
Such qualities could come only from a sincerity of purpose, 
a genuine sympathy for the characters, freedom from the 
employment of affected style and tones, and the real joy that 
the author takes in the writing of the book itself. 

—Sophia Chen Zen. 


AMERICAN PRECEDENTS IN AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION 
By Erling M. Hunt 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1930. G$4.50 


_ There is no right of property in a constitution, which may 
in fact be borrowed free of interest. Indeed, one important, 
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though little noticed, influence upon the world exercised by 
countries like Great Britain, France and the United States 
may be traced in the history of constitution-making in the last 
century. The great crop of new countries and new govern- 
ments to be provided for since 1918 has caused a revived inter- 
est in the comparative study of constitutions—witness the 
work of Mirkine-Guetzevitch in Europe, Headlam-Morley 
in England and McBain in the United States, to take only 
three names more or less at random. Dr. Hunt’s book is there- 
fore timely, tracing as it does the influence of American prec- 
edents in the making of the Commonwealth constitution. 

Dr. Hunt makes no attempt to tell the whole story of the 
Australian federation movement. He sets himself to answer 
the question, how far were those—the political leaders, the 
press, and the electors—who built the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, cognisant of and influenced by the constitution of the 
United States. The story of Australian federation is familiar 
enough in its main outlines, but it has not been told hitherto 
from this particular angle. Dr. Hunt has investigated his 
sources independently, and has given a careful, detailed, and 
reliable account of Australian opinion in the pre-Common- 
wealth period. 

In a sense, the answer to Dr. Hunt’s initial question is 
obvious to anyone who has so much as glanced at the two con- 
stitutions. Mr. Justice Inglis Clark of Tasmania, one of the 
principal authors of the Commonwealth constitution, said of 
it subsequently that it “so closely resembles the constitution 
of the United States of America that it may be not improperly 
described as an adaptation of that constitution to the political 
circumstances of a number of contiguous communities which 
are dependencies of an Empire in which a hereditary mon- 
arch is the primal and supreme depositary of the executive 
powers of government; and the authors of its American proto- 
type may be fitly regarded as being also the primary authors 
of the constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia.” Dr. 
Hunt amply justifies this estimate, in a formal sense at any 
rate, but his own very judicious conclusions definitely go be- 
yond it. In a few pages at the end of the book he propounds 
the thesis (which one would have liked to see woven more 
fully into the fabric of the whole book) that while the Aus- 
tralian constitution-makers were clearly cognisant, with a 
greater or less degree of fullness and accuracy, of American 
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experience, that experience was used not as a basis from which 
to draw conclusions but as evidence by which to support con- 
clusions reached upon other grounds. They had before them 
principally the Canadian and the American federal models. 
What finally determined the choice of the latter was the fact 
that the states whose population was small would not come 
into a federation in which they could be dominated at all 
points by the larger populations of New South Wales and of 
Victoria. In other words, the American constitution was 
drawn upon in so far as it offered solutions for Australian 
problems; it was not “slavishly copied.” 

To a lawyer the title of Dr. Hunt’s book is a little mislead- 
ing. The reviewer confesses that he expected to find in it a 
lawyer’s survey of the influence of American judicial decisions 
upon Australian constitutional law. This would be an inter- 
esting and difficult task for a lawyer, and since Dr. Hunt 
writes as an historian he must not be reproached for not 
attempting that task. The field does however remain, and it 
is not of course closed but rather opened, by the establishment 
of the Commonwealth, the date at which Dr. Hunt’s survey 
ends. It would be interesting to see this book followed up by 
an attempt to answer the further question, how far have the 
American inheritances of the Australian constitution devel- 
oped in a line with their American prototypes. 

K. H. Bailey. 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA 


By Edward Shann 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1930. 18s 


For years it has been the fashion to say that there is no 
really dependable economic history of Australia. This, of 
course, is quite untrue. To begin with, there is the late Sir 
Timothy Coghlan’s four-funnelled battleship “Labour and 
Industry in Australia” (2449 pages), published by the Oxford 
University Press. It used to cost £2:17:6. Heaven knows to 
what unattainable heights it has now soared. Ten years ago 
Meredith Atkinson edited a series of Economic and Political 
Studies by divers hands. Then Herbert Heaton in his “Mod- 
ern Economic History of Australia” (1921 and 1925) did 
some useful preliminary quarrying from the Coghlan mine, 
and these two books were for some time the only handy vol- 
umes to which one could refer inquirers on this subject. A 
further useful addition to our stock came in 1926-7 with the 
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publication of “The Australian Encyclopedia.” In 1925 we 
got three collections of essays issued under the egis of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. And since then there has been 
a steady flow of books dealing with particular aspects of Aus- 
tralian Economics, nearly all of them with an historical back- 
ground. 

Yet, apart from Coghlan, it was true to say that there was 
no one book giving us an historical account of our economic 
development. Professor Hancock’s “Australia,” published 
last year, went some way to remove the reproach, but it could 
hardly be called a history. Now comes Professor Edward 
Shann of Perth into the field with his “Economic History of 
Australia.” This certainly is history. And it is economic his- 
tory. It is the nearest approach to an adequate textbook that 
we have had. But it is an open secret that the author wanted 
its title to be ““The Growth of the Australian Economy.” And 
this title would have described the book more aptly. 

For Professor Shann writes to a thesis of his own choosing. 
His thesis is that Australia has been transformed from a 
prison camp into a productive annex of Europe and Asia 
largely by the private activities of its settlers. There is a good 
deal in this contention, and the author supports it very ably. 
It would be foolish to deny the part played by self-interest and 
free enterprise in developing Australia. But Professor Shann, 
warming to his work, creates the impression that whatever is 
vital in the existing Australian economy is due to private 
enterprise. To strengthen that impression he makes some 
rather startling re-arrangements of historical material. Of 
course he is at liberty to do this. And it gives his work point 
and piquancy. But he cannot expect to get away with it with- 
out some criticism. Here goes. 

The first three chapters present the heroes of the “Rum 
Ring” as the beneficent apostles of a new order, chafing 
against what the author calls “autocratic Communism.” The 
use of the term “Communism” is questionable. The associa- 
tions of this word in economic literature are overwhelming. 
The first ten years in New South Wales were not years of 
Communism, that is, unless one is content to call the British 
Navy and the A.I.F. and all gaols and prisons, Communistic 
institutions. In this part of his book Professor Shann is as 
naive as Elizabeth Macarthur, who could write in 1796 of the 
officers’ device to obtain exclusive possession of the cargoes of 
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visiting ships, as “an arrangement that prevents monopoly and 
impositions.” No doubt the introduction of a free economy 
was a boon, but it was bound to come in any case. This effort 
to present these particular pioneers of private enterprise as 
public benefactors does some violence to historical perspec- 
tive. 

Judgments in support of a thesis have a Hegelian knack 
of raising antitheses. Thus Professor Shann, referring to the 
falling off in the yield of public farming in 1801, remarks, 
“This exposes all too plainly the Achilles heel of Communism 
—its incapacity to organize production adequate to support 
its liberal consumption.” A good vigorous indictment this! 
But we are living in 1931 and Professor Shann, looking round 
the world to-day, might ask himself whether there does not 
appear a corresponding anatomical defect in Capitalism— its 
incapacity to organize consumption adequate to its liberal 
production. 

Let it be admitted that corporate and governmental action 
has many times in our history displayed its characteristic 
faults of myopia, formalism, ignorance, and graft. But pri- 
vate enterprise, though it has done a great deal for Australia, 
has just as often displayed its characteristic weaknesses of 
greed, violence, irresponsibility, and of competitive muddle. 
Examples can be gathered from this book. Private enterprise 
had its chance with the Railways and the author admits that 
its record was “discreditable” (p. 289). The unrestrained 
speculation of private enterprisers brought about the crashes 
of 1826 and 1842 (p. 101). In competition to lend, private 
enterprise created a bank for every 2760 persons in Victoria 
in 1880 (p. 302), and all of them but one smashed in 1893 
(p. 330). And (Oh, irony of Clio!) it was only governmental 
action that saved Sydney from a like fate, despite the “old 
antagonism to government intervention” (p. 331). 

Arthur Young called the enclosing landlords at the end of 
the XVIIIth century “those spirited cultivators who deserve 
every encouragement which a lover of his country can give.” 
Professor Shann echoes this sentiment as he contemplates the 
pillars of the Australian pastoral industry. To him they are 
the real Australians, the men “over the range,” the builders of 
our nation, our last defense against the reactions of a pitiless 
world economy. All this may be conceded to Professor Shann, 
and to the pastoralists. But there are spots on the sun. Some 
of them the author manfully notes. He admits that the pas- 
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toralists, for forms of law, used to overreach public policy, 
though he passes over their desire to perpetuate convictism for 
the sake of free enterprise. Indeed, the fight of the North 
Queensland Planters for Kanaka slavery “compels his ad- 
miration.” After this it is not so surprising to find that the 
capture of the Kelly Bushranging Gang “‘scalds the heart” of 
Professor Shann. Was this because the Kellys were private 
enterprisers? Or was it because “they were trapped by their 
life-long enemies, the police” who after all were the emissaries 
of a communal authority? 

Now that my grumble has finished, let me turn to other 
aspects of this interesting book. The chapter on David Syme, 
“the Apostle of Restriction,” is forcible and shrewd, and the 
author’s last flash at him is a sparkling gem: “By December, 
1891, Syme had convicted Speight before the Supreme 
Tribunal of Victoria—his own editorial desk.’”’ This sets the 
pace for the last section of the book, which deals with the 
period since 1901. Therein the author brings out the sword 
which he has been carefully sharpening on the tombstones of 
John MacArthur and Caroline Chisholm, and slashes man- 
fully at Restriction wherever it appears—in Wage Regulation, 
in Marketing Schemes, in the political Labour Movement, 
and above all, in the Tariff. Most of what he says is unanswer- 
able. In the chapter on Wage Fixation he does not seem to 
make enough allowance for the manner in which the whole 
business of Compulsory Arbitration has been handicapped by 
having to function—so to speak—behind a tariff wall. And is 
it not a little unfair to South Australia (which gave us the 
ballot, manhood suffrage, triennial parliaments, and votes 
for women, not to speak of the “Cross in the Square” and 
Torrens Title), to call Queensland “the hotbed of Australian 
political ideasr” 

It is impossible to resist the impression that Professor 
Shann hugely enjoyed writing his last two chapters. And 
most people who are not passionate protectionists will enjoy 
reading them. Here plainly set forth—with excursions into 
the history of our iron and sugar industries—is the story of 
how we have, since 1908, run violently down a steep place 
into the Sea of Tariffism and are like to perish in those stormy 
waters. And, like the keepers of that other flock, Professor 
Shann has “gone into the city and told everything and what 
has befallen to those possessed of the devils.” 
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Enough has been said to indicate that there is much in this 
book which will invoke discussion and criticism. It was very 
well worth writing and the author is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on it. It is a considerable achievement to have set 
our awkward and uneven economic developments into such a 
clear and logical frame. The book is well documented and 
bears the marks of solid research. Critics may disagree with 
Professor Shann. But they cannot ignore him. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the book is the 
revelations it gives of the author’s mind. He is continually 
treading on the heels of reality. He dashes down side alleys 
and tells us the etymology of the word “tattoo”; how the 
Spaniards sweated their ewes; the pedigree of sheep-dogs; the 
derivation of the word “cockey” as applied to Australian 
farmers. Then he launches out on a description of “land mul- 
lenizing” and of Federation wheat. His delicious story about 
the Government Resident at Pilbarra clamours for repetition. 
“When gold was found there, he wired to the Colonial Secre- 
tary of Western Australia :—‘Young Withnell picked up stone 
to throw at crow,’ and omitted to report what Young With- 
nell found in the stone. His chief wired back, ‘Did he 
really? What happened to crow?’ ” 

Like Mr. Britling, Professor Shann is ‘always lively, 
sometimes spacious, and never vile.” And that is why all of 
his readers will find him interesting, many of them will find 
him stimulating, and others will find him exasperating. To 
these last I would recommend, as indeed I would to Profes- 
sor Shann himself, a re-reading of the quotation given from 
Ranke on p. 425 of this book. “Nations are not guided by 
comprehensive views: they are rather impelled by powerful 
feelings.” And to that I would add “Aren’t We All?” 

—G. V. Portus. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND CREDIT SYSTEM 
By A. L. G. Mackay 
P, 8. King & Son, Ltd., London, 1931. 12s 6d 


In this book Mr. Mackay traces for us the growth of the 
Australian banking system, and its relation to Australian 
economic development. He gives us an account of the founda- 
tion of the various Australian banks and their subsequent 
history. Of these the Bank of New South Wales (founded in 
1819) has had the longest life. The next oldest surviving 
bank, the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, fol- 
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lowed in 1834; the Bank of Australasia came hard on its 
heels, and the Union Bank of Australia in 1837. It is note- 
worthy that the two oldest surviving banks are essentially 
Australian, with their head offices in Sydney; the two latter 
have their headquarters in London and their shareholders are 
mainly British. These two banks with the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank (1852) create a special problem in Aus- 
tralian banking, especially at the present time when the ques- 
tion of a common exchange policy is a matter of vital im- 
portance. Another noticeable feature is that the number of 
banks in Australia at present is smaller than it has been at 
any time since 1858, in spite of the bigger population and 
larger volume of trade. This is accounted for by the fact that 
Australian banking has followed British and not American 
models, and branch banking is highly developed. At the same 
time by bitter experience Australian banking has gained 
strength. 

The history af Australian banks, Mr. Mackay says, falls 
into three periods—the first ending with the gold discoveries 
in 1850, the second with the banking crisis in 1893, and the 
third with the present day. Within each of these periods banks 
were founded in groups or clusters in response to various 
stimuli. Sometimes the response to the stimuli has been too 
active, and many banks competing for insufficient business 
have encouraged speculation with consequent collapse. In 
1893 there were twenty-six banks with 1470 branches. The 
“unregulated and unplanned growth” (p. 83) of the banking 
system is blamed by Mr. Mackay for “the very severe financial 
crisis which brought ruin to two-thirds of the banks and their 
clients” in 1893. 

A special chapter is devoted to the study of Australian 
financial crises, and the part played in them by banking 
policy. Special attention is of course focussed on the major 
crisis in 1893. “The root cause,” says Mr. Mackay, “was the 
existence of too many banks, organised in such a way that 
there was no control of their credit policy” (p. 133). It would 
have been possible, Mr. Mackay thinks, for “an intelligent 
banking policy in the hands of resolute men” (p. 129) to 
avert the crisis. 

In his comments on the recent period, Mr. Mackay refers 
to the fact that “until recently none of the Australian banks 
has ever published a bulletin setting out its own position and 
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discussing current financial problems. .. . Moreover, one 
would like to see more information given in the Australian 
banks’ balance sheets and by the Chairmen in their annual 
addresses to shareholders. The banks have very little to lose 
by this additional publicity, and monetary and financial 
science is almost sure to gain by it” (p. 163). The National 
Bank of Australasia was the first bank to break away from 
“this thoroughly bad tradition,” and it has been followed re- 
cently by the Bank of New South Wales. 

In his concluding chapters Mr. Mackay deals with the 
Australian banking system in relation to central banking. He 
discusses the merits of the British and American system of 
central banking, and concludes that the former is more suited 
to Australia. The failure so far to establish a central bank in 
Australia is ascribed to the fact that so far we have not de- 
veloped “central banking habits and a central banking out- 
look” (p. 198). 

Mr. Mackay concludes that ‘“‘a notable function of the 
Australian banking system is that it has been the medium for 
translating to Australia British economic and financial im- 
perialism” (p. 230), and that “there is no just defence for 
leaving the control of monetary policy to private meetings of 
associated banks or to central banks whose directors make a 
hobby of secrecy” (p. 229). These are conclusions with 
which we find it easy to agree. Moreover, Mr. Mackay has 
given us a very useful account of the growth of the Australian 
banking system, though it is somewhat marred at times by 
careless writing or bad proof-reading.—Herbert Burton. 


NATIONALITY WITHIN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
By E. F. W. Gey Van Pittius 
P. 8. King & Son, London, 1930. 10s 


This suggestive study covers the general law of British 
nationality and certain miscellaneous subjects, such as dual 
nationality, statelessness, nationality of married women, 
nationality and domicile, differentation between British sub- 
jects, mandates, local naturalization, “Dominion nationality.” 
The first part is too superficial for lawyers and too detailed for 
the general reader; but it is, on the whole, careful and clear. 
The miscellaneous subjects treated are of more general 
interest, and Dr. Van Pittius writes with a good deal of 
insight and suggestiveness. Indeed, it would be well if he 
expanded. these sections of his book into a comprehensive 
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survey, as there is available no treatise in English dealing 
with them in the manner which their growing importance 
demands. There is an excellent table of cases and a good 
index. The book is not free from error. The author’s quota- 
tions cannot be relied on; and, while his inaccuracies do not, 
as a general rule, hurt the usefulness of the volume, yet here 
and there they give rise to serious blunders, while their num- 
ber creates misgivings.—W. P. M. Kennedy. 


Briefs 


ON THE BritTisH EMPIRE 


FIJI AND THE FIJIANS 1835-1856; by G. C. Henderson; 316 pp.; Angus & 
Robertson, Sydney, 1931; 25s. 


Professor Henderson has made an excellent study of an 
important period in the history of Fiji. After careful research 
in London, Australia and the Fijian Islands, he has produced 
a volume well worth studying. 

A discussion of the discoverers, the explorers and the 
geography of the islands is followed by a vivid analysis of the 
Fijian character as it was in the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury. This chapter contains some splendid literature and 
makes fascinating reading. The stage is thus set for the mis- 
sionaries and the naval commanders in 1835-1840. The author 
severely criticizes the missionaries for their inability to see the 
good side of the Fijian religion, and carefully describes the 
consequences of uncompromising religious iconoclasm. Such 
criticism, however, does not imply any anti-missionary atti- 
tude on the part of the writer. He is deeply appreciative of 
the nobility of character of the early preachers, their self- 
sacrifice, their medical services, their schools (even if fre- 
quently poor in quality), their translation of the scriptures 
and their development of a Fijian literature. He does deplore, 
however, the sectarian values of the period, and denounces the 
theological intolerance. 

Professor Henderson distinguishes between what one 
might call “outer” and “inner” conversion, and shows at 
length how important a part.in the final triumph of Christian- 
ity was played by British naval ships and the Tongan army— 
“Jehovah had to demonstrate His power before the great mass 
of the people would give their mind to the teaching of the 
missionaries.” His examination into the strength and the 
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weakness of the missionary character and piety will likewise 
prove of interest to readers of the volume. For this is not a 
study of missions in the narrow sense. It is an analysis of the 
effects of an attempted religious revolution on the customs, be- 
liefs and institutions of a native people. It indicates the con- 
sequences of attempting to destroy the religious basis of a 
native culture, and therefore has deep significance for the 
present time. 

The volume will claim attention because of its outspoken 
judgments, its careful research, its literary claims, and be- 
cause it is dealing with a problem the answers to which are 
of vital importance to the successful governments of de- 
pendent peoples.—L. A. M. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 1500- 
1930; by William H. Woodward; 368 pp.; Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1931; G$1.75. 


This is a very comprehensive history of the British Empire 
which relates in clear, detailed, unbiased form the expansion 
of that Empire during the past four hundred years and more. 
The author analyzes each step in the settlement and coloniza- 
tion of the various parts of the Empire, and events are dwelt 
upon, or passed over, as they serve, or do not serve, to illustrate 
the broad underlying principles which from time to time gov- 
erned British Expansion. The book, written as a history and 
text for use in universities, is not, as the author points out, a 
manual or gazetteer. His object is to stimulate the reader to 
further enquiry, and to guide him in the classification of his 
material and in framing conclusions about it. The volume 
contains ten maps, a table of dates, and a summary of British 
possessions.—L. G. 


PROCEEDINGS: Canadian Political Science Association, 1930; 129 pp.; Jackson 
Press, Kingston, Ontario, 1931. 


Volume II contains papers and proceedings of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association held at Ottawa in May, 1930. 
The Association was formed eighteen years ago as the “out- 
come of a widespread conviction that changing times have 
brought both the need and the possibility of a more con- 
certed and systematic investigation and discussion of our po- 
litical, economic and social issues.”” Among the papers pre- 
sented are discussions of Canadian business problems, mer- 
chandising in the Dominion, the French population, immigra- 
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tion, Canada’s international position, Empire trade, Pacific 
relations, politics, etc.—L. G. 


CANADIAN PROGRESS, 1930-31; 148 pp.; Thomas Skinner of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, 1931; 4s 6d. 


“Canadian Progress” is a yearly volume of information on 
Canada, its finance, industry, commerce and agriculture, and 
the opportunities it offers to the investor and the settler. Sub- 
jects listed in the table of contents include agriculture, dairy- 
ing, forest wealth, banking, investment and finance, trade, 
automobile industry, water power, pulp and paper industry, 
mining, C.P.R. jubilee, Canadian National Railways, provin- 
cial progress (considering each Province separately), the 
Dominion of Newfoundland, a gazetteer of the principal 
cities and towns, and a general resume prepared by the Na- 
tional Development Bureau. Illustrated with photographs. 


THE PACIFIC ISLANDS; by J. W. Burton; 86 pp.; World Dominion Press, 
London, 1930; 3s 6d. 


This small volume by Reverend J. W. Burton makes a 
general survey of the problems arising from contacts in the 
Pacific of white and native peoples. Mr. Burton is excellently 
qualified to write such a survey which has been designed pri- 
marily to stimulate interest in missionary enterprise on the 
part of the Christian churches of Australia and New Zealand. 
The first part of the volume deals with the question of the 
native church and the native ministry in relation to the home 
churches; it gives the missionary view of education and takes 
its stand on the side of the vernacular as against English as 
the language of instruction for native peoples; and it sum- 
marizes the present missionary situation. 

The second and third parts of the book outline the partly 
evangelized areas and those parts which have been wholly 
evangelized, and presents a statement of the missionary 
societies working in the Pacific. 

The volume contains nothing that is new to the specialist 
or the student, but it should do much to make the average 
church member realize the new tasks of missionary work. It 
is a forerunner, we hope, of further volumes from the pens 
of those missionaries who are gathering valuable material con- 
cerning native life and customs and problems of government. 
If this volume stimulates further and more detailed treatment 
of these problems it will have performed a useful service; 
church adherents, however, should not rest satisfied with this 
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introductory survey, for even though it is excellently done, it 
is not on a scale large enough to portray adequately the native 
problems which need consideration.—L. A. M. 

BORROWING AND BUSINESS IN AUSTRALIA; by Gordon Wood; 254 pp.; 

Oxford University Press, London, 1930; 12s 6d. 

The author describes this volume in a subtitle as follows: 
“A study of the correlation between imports of capital and 
changes in national prosperity.” The Commonwealth excur- 
sions in borrowing over the past forty years are described and 
studied, and their disadvantageous results analyzed. The 
author is Lecturer in Economics at the University of Mel- 
bourne, and Honorary Secretary of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in Australia. We regret that the extended review 
of this important book, which we have asked, was not ready 
for inclusion in this issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS; it will appear 
later —E.G. 

SHEEPMATES; by William Hatfield; Angus and Robertson, Melbourne, 1931. 

A novel of Australian bush life. 

FOREVER MORNING; by F. D. Davidson; Australian Authors’ Publishing Co., 

Melbourne, 1931. 

Fiction: life on an Australian “station.” 

GREEN MEMORY; by M. Barnard Eldershaw; George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 

London, 1931. 

A family novel of life in Sydney in the early days. 


Pamphlets 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS IN CANADA, 27 pp.; by D. C. Scott; 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Montreal, 1931. 

Prepared for the Hangchow Conference of the I.P.R. The author, 
Deputy Superintendent General of Indian Affairs in Canada, covers 
the field exhaustively and presents a clear, detailed analysis of the posi- 
tion of the Indian under the Canadian Government. He reviews this 
history of the administration, Indian population, the economic advance- 
ment of the Indians, the plight of the hunting and fishing Indians, 
Indian education, and health supervision. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TERRITORY OF New GuINEA from July, 1929, to 
June, 1930, 146 pp.; Commonwealth of Australia, H. J. Green, Gov- 
ernment Printer, Canberra, 1931. 

Report to the Council of the League of Nations by the Australian 
Government. Includes information grouped under the following heads, 
for the most part in the form of statistical tables: administration, law 
and justice, native affairs and labor, arms, liquor and drugs, educa- 
tion, public health, agriculture, commerce, public finance, lands, mining, 
forestry, public works, district administration, immigration and emigra- 
tion, missions and miscellaneous. With five appendices and index. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN Lire, 50 pp.; American Indian Defense Association, 
Mills Bldg., San Francisco; Bulletin 18, July, 1931. 

This issue of the occasional bulletin of the Indian Defense Associa- 
tion of America is devoted to a retrospect of the ten years of Indian life 
in the Southwest since the imminently threatening loss of large tracts of 
lands by the Navajo Indians of New Mexico motivated the formation 
of the Association and the subsequent campaign for Indian justice. 
Under the headings “Ten Indian Years,” “The Navajo Land Crisis,” 
and “Pueblo Land Struggle Draws Toward Victory,” a clear picture 
emerges of the need for the campaign, the obstacles and successes, 
changes in Indian Bureau Administration, and changes yet to be 
wrought. 


AMERICAN SAMOAN ComMISSION’s VisiT TO SAMOA, 65 pp.; by Reuel Moore 
and Joseph Farrington; U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. 1, tsek 
A very attractive booklet concerning the visit of Senator Hiram 
Bingham and his commission to American Samoa in September and 
October of 1930. The authors are two Honolulu newspapermen who 
accompanied the party, and their purpose is to recount all the essential 
details of what transpired during the visit. It tells how the work was 
conducted, gives the high points of the testimony, and is an accurate 
review. Profusely illustrated with photographs. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL LipraRy OF PEIPING, 60 pp.; Na- 
tional Library, Peiping, 1930. 
Report for the year ending June, 1930. 


CENTRES OF REFERENCE FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 163 pp.; compiled 
by the International Institute of Intellectual Coédperation, Paris, 1931. 
This was compiled for use at the Conference of Institutions for the 
Scientific Study of International Relations held in Copenhagen. It is 
published in English, French and German editions. It contains informa- 
tion on organizations, societies, institutes, etc., which are concerned with 
international affairs, and the list is complete, covering Europe, America, 
the Orient and the Antipodes. As an example of the manner in which 
the material is handled, data concerning the I.P.R. contain the name 
of the Secretary, the definition and purpose of the Institute, its founda- 
tion, its organization, its finances, activities, procedure, research, con- 
ferences, and publications. Other organizations are noted in a similar 
manner. 


CHINESE PoPULATION IN Hawa, THE, 29 pp.; H. L. Shapiro; American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1931. 

This paper, for use at the Hangchow Conference, is an important 
contribution to the general topic of “Migration and Race Problems.” 
The writer has taken Hawaii as his example, and inquires into “whether 
the human hybrid represents an admixture of qualities clearly belonging 
to one or other of the miscegenating groups, or whether there is in 
addition an element of physical change representing adaptation of the 
incoming group to the new environment.” The paper is of interest as 
indicating something of the method used and of the great care with 
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which premature conclusions are being avoided. The writer is Associate 
Curator of Physical Anthropology, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COLONY OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS AND OF THE 
FEDERATED Ma tay States, 20 pp.; by R. O. Winstedt; Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, 1931. 

A preliminary paper prepared for the Fourth Biennial Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, to be held at Hangchow from 
October 21 to November 4, 1931. The author is a member of the 
Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements and of the Federal Council 
of the Federated Malay States. 


Cook AND OTHER IsLanps, 31 pp.; W. A. G. Skinner, Government Print- 
er, Wellington, 1931. 
A report of the Cook Islands Administration and of the Niue 
Island Administration, submitted to the New Zealand Parliament as 
Paper A.—3, 1930, by Sir Apirana Ngata, Minister for the Cook 
Islands. The pamphlet is an annual report of finance, trade, medical 
work, migration, education, public works, agriculture and fruit, courts, 
posts, communications, weather, and lists detailed information about 
each island. 


CuLTuRAL RELATIONS OF PaciFic PeEopces, 31 pp.; preliminary syllabus; 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1931. 

This is a preliminary syllabus for round-table discussion to be used 
at the Hangchow Conference of the I.P.R. The draft is circulated to 
elicit criticisms and suggestions for a revised printing in China im- 
mediately preceding the Conference. It explains the origin and nature 
of the Institute’s concern with cultural relations, and attempts to suggest 
the lines which round-table discussions of this topic might follow, and to 
draw attention to such available data as have sprung from the Institute’s 
previous concern with it. 


CuLturAL RevoL_uTion in Hawau, 40 pp.; by E. S. Craighill Handy; 
American Council, I.P.R., New York, 1931. 

A preliminary data paper prepared for the Fourth General Session 
of the I.P.R. at Hangchow. Dr. Handy is an ethnologist at the Bishop 
Museum in Honolulu, and in this paper he contributes helpfully to the 
discussion of cultural relations in the Pacific area. Hawaii not only 
offers unusual opportunities for observing the impact of occidental 
culture upon an ancient people; but its interest in this matter represents 
an unusual blend of scientific and practical, administrative and humani- 
tarian concerns. The paper describes a development which in Hawaii 
is more advanced than in other Pacific island groups and therefore bears 
very directly upon these problems which the technical round table will 
take under consideration. 


DEPENDENCIES AND NATIVE PEOPLES OF THE PaciFic, 65 pp. with fold-in 
tables; preliminary syllabus; Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 
1931. 

The I.P.R. initiated a study of the government of dependencies and 
of native peoples in the Pacific area in 1929, but of late the need has 
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been felt for a general survey of the problems involved in this study to 
give some perspective of the issues and to afford a basis for preliminar, 
study and discussion. This pamphlet sets out a short survey of the situa- 
tion, past and present, to serve as a framework of reference, a summary 
of the main problems, and a bibliography. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN CHINA, 19 pp.; by Ching-chun Wang; published 
by the China Institute in America, New York, 1931. 

An examination of the circumstances under which the system was 
introduced and an analysis of its modus operandi, in order to aid in an 
understanding of this complicated arrangement of extraterritoriality 
“which is as difficult to define as it is awkward to pronounce.” 


Foop AND PoPULATION, 38 pp.; preliminary syllabus; Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Honolulu, 1931. 

The problem of food and population in the Pacific area, as provided 

on the agenda of the Hangchow Conference, October 21 to November 


4, 1931. 


ForEIGN FLacs tN CHINA’s INTERNAL NAVIGATION, 36 pp.; by J. P. 
Chamberlain; American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1931. 

Prepared as a data paper for the China Conference of the I.P.R. A 
summary statement of the growth and present status of China’s internal 
navigation in relation to foreign shipping. 


ForeIGN NAVIGATION IN CHINESE Waters, 29 pp.; by Mingchien Joshua 
Bau; China Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1931. 

An historical survey, general conditions relative to foreign naviga- 
tion in Chinese waters, and reasons for recovery, form the content of 
this data paper. Much of the information is presented in statistical 
tables. The writer says, in part: “It is a generally recognized principle 
and practice in international law that inland navigation and coasting 
trade are usually reserved for vessels of nationals. By inland naviga- 
tion is meant navigation in inland territorial waters, particularly national 
rivers. Foreign vessels are generally excluded from navigation in such 
waters, save by treaty grant or as part of international trade. . . . China, 

however, constitutes a leading exception to this rule and practice of 
international law. . . .” 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HisToRY OF THE JAPANESE COMMERCIAL Law, 
35 pp.; by Kenzo Takayanagi; Japan Council, I.P.R., Tokyo, 1931. 
An extract from the “Commerci~! Code of Japan Annotated,” 
which is issued in this attractive pamphlet for use at the Hangchow Con- 
ference of the Institute. The author is a professor of Law at the 
Tokyo Imperial University. He divides his work into two sections: 
1, History of the Japanese Commercial Law Before the Meiji Restora- 
tion, and 2, History of Codification After the Meiji Restoration. 


HawaulAN BuppHist ANNUAL, 116 pp.; edited by Yemyo Imamura and 
Kaundinya Shinkaku; published by Hongwanji Buddhist Mission, Ho- 
nolulu, 1931. 
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The second issue of this Annual. An attractive book, with excellent 
format, dealing with the progress of Buddhism the world over. In this 
one may see what is being done by the International Buddhist Institute, 
and become familiar with the Buddhist principles and outstanding lead- 
ers, Western and Oriental, of the Buddhist faith. 


How Curina AcourrepD Her Civivization, 24 pp.; by V. K. Ting; China 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1931. 

This is an advance print from “Symposium on Chinese Culture,” 
edited by Sophia Chen Zen. It is prepared as a preliminary data paper 
for the Hangchow Conference, and the author traces the history of 
Chinese civilization, and dwells at some length on the effects of foreign 
influence. 


INTERNATIONAL Economic RELATIONS IN THE PaciFic, 48 pp.; prelim- 
inary syllabus; Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1931. 

The tentative agenda for the Hangchow Conference recommended 
by the International Program Committee provide for major discussions 
on international economic relations in the Pacific. This subject has been 
divided into two parts: A. Trade Relations, and B. China’s Economic 
Development. These form two separate pamphlets. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL RELATIONS IN THE PacirFic: B. China’s Foreign 
Relations, 51 pp.; preliminary syllabus; Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Honolulu, 1931. 

An attempt to suggest lines which the discussions of China’s foreign 
relations might follow at Hangchow and to furnish a practical back- 
ground for such discussions. Chief topics are Tariff Autonomy, Extra- 
territoriality, and Concessions and Settlements. 


LecaL STATUS OF ALIENS RESIDENT IN CaNapDA, 16 pp.; by Gordon Lind- 
say, D. R. Michener and H. F. Angus; Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, Montreal, 1931. 

Prepared for the Hangchow Conference of the I.P.R. The first part, 
the introduction, is written by the first two men noted above; the body 
of the pamphlet, “The Legal Status in British Columbia of Residents 
of Oriental Race and Their Descendants,” is the work of H. F. Angus. 
In it he explains the legal position in Canada of immigrants from China, 
India and Japan, some of whom have acquired British nationality either 
by birth in other parts of the British Empire or by naturalization in 
Canada, and of a small minority of Canadians born in Canada of Asiatic 
parentage. The paper does not touch upon Canadian immigration laws 
or the wisdom of the existing regulations. 


MEMORANDUM ON AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY IN CHINA, 128 pp.; by 
R. H. Tawney; Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, 1931. 

This memorandum is one of a series of papers presented by the 
International Research Committee of the I.P.R. for the use of members 
of the Hangchow Conference of the Institute. The purpose of the study 
is to summarize the available material on Chinese economic problems, 
and to view it in the light of the social and economic history of Europe 
since the beginning of the industrial era. The memorandum should be 
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read, therefore, as an analysis of China’s problems by a scholar familiar 
with the background of industrial change in Europe. It is an attempt 
to place the social experience of the Western world at the disposal of 
the Chinese people as they face the difficult problems of reorganization 
and adjustment to the new industrial order. The author was in China 
for the purpose of making this study during the winter of 1930-31. 


MIGRATION IN THE PaciFic, 43 pp.; preliminary syllabus; Institute of Pa- 


cific Relations, Honolulu, 1931. 

This syllabus presents the outstanding facts concerning the streams 
of migration across parts of the Pacific, past and present; indicates the 
major sources of information on different phases of the subject, and sug- 
gests some of those problems which may seem especially in need of 
further international research and consideration by an_ international 
group of students. 


MicRATION OF NAN MIN To THE NorTHEAsT, 31 pp.; by Chen Han-seng; 


New ZEALAND’S PACIFIC TRADE AND TariFF, 29 pp.; by Downie Stewart; 


China Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1931. 
Those destitute refugees in China who are compelled by famine, war, 
taxation, requisitions and banditry, to leave their homes in large numbers 
and seek a living elsewhere, are usually called nan min. In this study 
the author estimates their number, describes their condition, means of 
travel, the situation in the Northeast, etc. The paper was originally 
published in Chinese by the National Research Institute of Social 
Sciences of the Academia Sinica, and was the result of a trip taken by 
the author during 1929 to Kirin and Heilungkiang provinces in Man- 
churia. 


New Zealand Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Wellington, 1931. 

This paper, prepared for the New Zealand Council to be used at the 
Hangchow Conference, is presented here as a pre-print from Paciric 
AFFAIRS, and will appear in an early issue. Subject heads include: 
Practice and Policy, Limiting Factors, Trade with Australia, New Zea- 
land Trade with Canada, Trade with America, The Island Trade, and 
Trade with Japan and the East. 


PosiTIon OF SILVER IN THE Far East, Tue, 8 pp.; by W. F. Spalding; 


Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1931. 

A data paper prepared for the I.P.R. Conference at Hangchow. The 
author, Fellow and Member of Council of the Institute of Bankers, 
presents this memorandum as an individual contribution to discussion 
of finance and economic problems in the Orient. Mimeographed copy. 


ProBL—eM OF CULTURAL DIFFERENCES, THE, 15 pp.; by Robert E. Park; 


American Council, I.P.R., New York, 1931. 

Dr. Park is Professor of Sociology at the University of Chicago, and 
has written this data paper for use at the coming conference of the 
I.P.R. In it he discusses the principal characteristics of Oriental as 
distinct from Occidental culture, and gives special attention to the 
consequences of cultural conflict in family disorganization and other 
forms of social disruption. 
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ProcREss OF CHINESE STUDIES IN THE UNiTED States OF AMERICA, 
102 pp.; Bulletin No. 1, Committee on Promotion of Chinese Studies, 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C., May, 1931. 

A report recommended by the American Council of the I.P.R. for 
reference in connection with the discussion of cultural relations at the 
Fourth General Session of the Institute to be held at Hangchow. Con- 
tents page notes Progress of Chinese Studies in American Universities, 
Chinese Art in Public Collections in the U. S. and Canada, Major 
Collections of Chinese Books in America, First Conference on Far 
Eastern Studies, Second Conference, Meetings of Committee on Promo- 
tion of Chinese Studies, American Organizations engaged in Promotion 
of Chinese Studies, List of Scholars engaged in Chinese Studies in the 
U. S. and Canada and American Scholars so engaged abroad. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN CHINESE History, 38 pp.; by Hu Shih; 
China Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1931. 


4 The “Symposium on Chinese Culture” will also include this study, 
g which is here presented in pamphlet form as a data paper. It shows how 
: closely religion and philosophy have been associated in the history of 
E the cultural development in China, and is written by one of China's 


foremost modern philosophers. 


STANDARD OF LIVING IN CHINA AND JAPAN, THE, 22 pp.; by C. Delisle 
Burns; Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1931. 

E This essay on policy, a data paper contributed to the I.P.R. for 

; the Hangchow Conference, considers British economic interests, the 

standard of living, the new industrial revolution in the East, the present 

standard in the Western Pacific, methods of raising the standard, British 

experience in such matters, influence and agencies involved, etc. 


Status OF ALIENS IN CHINA, THE, 36 pp.; by Mingchien Joshua Bau; 
China Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai, 1931. 
A résumé of existing laws and treaties governing the status of aliens 
in China—extraterritoriality, International Commission Report of 1926, 
first five treaties, China’s drive against extraterritoriality, the abolition 
of Commissioners for Foreign Affairs, the mandate of December, 1929, 
the future termination of extraterritoriality, etc. A data paper for the 
Hangchow Conference. 


Sratus oF ALIENS IN CHINA, THE, 27 pp.; Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, 1931. 
A paper prepared by a member of the British Group for the Hang- 
chow Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


Status oF ALIENS IN New ZEALAND, 13 pp.; by T. D. H. Hall; New 
Zealand Council, I.P.R., Wellington, 1931. 

This data paper is reprinted from Paciric AFFairs for August. 
The author is a barrister of Wellington, Clerk of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and author of the chapter on Asiatic Immigration in the volume 
published by the New Zealand Council in 1929 under the title “New 
Zealand Affairs.” The paper is prepared for the Hangchow Conference 
of the Institute, by the New Zealand Council. 
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SuRvEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS Part IV. China, 28 pp.; by Arnold J. 

Toynbee ; Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1931. 

Advance print for the Hangchow Conference of the I.P.R. con- 
siders the survival of the Kuomintang Central Government at Nanking, 
and relations between the Nanking Government and foreign Powers. 

WeE Want DisaRMAMENT ALL Rounp, 36 pp.; a symposium; League of 
Nations Union, London, 1931. 

The Union has collected, in this attractive little pamphlet, four 
addresses made at the National Demonstration of July 11, 1931, to pro- 
mote the success of the World Disarmament Conference. 

Wor.p Peace AND War Depts, 30 pp.; by Max Hentschke; Wetzel Pub. 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 1931. 

This pamphlet is subtitled “Uncle Sam or Uncle Shylock?” and the 
subject is the cancellation of war debts. In general, the writer says that 
peace for the United States and the world depends largely on the re- 
lationship between the U.S. and England—as long as the former holds 
the huge financial obligations against England there will not be the 
mutual good will indispensable for a lasting peace—therefore the U. S. 
should either cancel England’s war debts or build up to the utmost her 
navy and air forces to prepare for a war against a combination of pow- 
ers headed by England. 


In the Periodicals 
Citations and Abstracts 
Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 


are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Banks BEAR THE BuRDEN IN AusTRALIA; by D. B. Copland; Manchester 
Guardian Commercial, July 30, 1931. 

This article appears in the special section—International Banking 
Half-Yearly Review. The writer discusses the depression and govern- 
ment finance in the Dominion. 

Drain oF Gotp From Britain; by J. Bartlet Bresbner; Current History, 
New York, September, 1931. 

A weekly review of the British Empire. In addition to the above- 
quoted subject, the writer discusses economic conditions in the Irish 
Free State, political corruption in Canada, Australia’s financial plight, 
and the Indian princes’ attitude on Federation. 

Economic ApJusTMENT; by D. B. Copland; Stead’s Review, Melbourne, 
August 1, 1931. 
“Ours is not a world of individualism, and economic forces are not 
entirely free to find an ‘automatic’ adjustment.” In this respect the 
author finds that England’s experience has an important bearing on the 
Australian problem. 
GANDHI AND THE RounpD TABLE; editorial; World Tomorrow, New York, 
September, 1931. 

The muddled situation in India, and the reasons Gandhi gave for 
refusing to attend the Round Table Conference. The writer of the 
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editorial lists four factors which produce serious doubts as to a success- 
ful outcome of the conference, and discusses them. 
GANDHI—SAINT OR SINNER?—by J. F. C. Fuiler; Nineteenth Century and 
After, London, August, 1931. 
A brief biography of Mahatma Gandhi, with an analysis of his 
creed and writings, and of his influence at home and abroad. The writer 
(a Major-General) says: “The fumes of Western politics intoxicated 
him. India was to be transformed, and in her transformation was he 
to find salvation; yet, unlike Christ, one of his spiritual masters, he 
never learnt the statesmanship of the words ‘Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s.’ He will pass his way like many another who has trodden his 
thorny path, a saint who for the love of God has sinned against hu- 
manity, and on the tomb of his memory will the words ‘Non pacem sed 
gladium’ be inscribed in letters of blood.” 
New ZEALAND AND ITs SociAL AND Lazour LEGISLATION; by Allan G. B. 
Fisher ; Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, July, 1931. 
A discussion of the work of the Arbitration Court in New Zea- 
land as compared with similar legislation in China, together with 
comment on agriculture, transportation, roads, old age pensions, and 
the Plunket Society. The author writes from the University of Otago. 
ProsPECTS OF THE RoUND TABLE CONFERENCE; editorial; Spectator, Lon- 
don, August 22, 1931. 
Notes and forecast on the London Round Table Conference. 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND FarM RELIEF IN CANADA; report; Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, August, 1931. 
A résumé of the provisions by the Dominion Parliament for possible 
distress during the coming winter. 


CHINA 


As THE SPARKS FLy; editorial ; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
July 28, 1931. 

About the troubles of the Nanking government: the Canton move- 
ment, boycott on Japanese goods, bandits, negotiations concerning 
Korean riots, etc. ‘There is a sincere desire to see Nanking emerge suc- 
cessfully from the present troubles, but it does not preclude recognition 
of the fact that too confident a drain may be made on good nature.” 

ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE T. V. Soonc—War SITUATION ON THREE 
Fronts; news report; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
August 1, 1931. 

News releases on the attempted assassination of the Minister of 
Finance on July 23 by gunmen “allegedly connected with the Canton 
Government. . . .” His secretary, who was a newspaperman and re- 
turned student from the U.S., was killed. Madame Soong died of 
shock as a result of the attack. 

CHINA AND THE FEETHAM Report; by O. M. Green; Nineteenth Century 
and After, London, August, 1931. 

O. M. Green, an “old China hand,” was formerly editor of the 
North-China Herald, a British-owned paper in Shanghai. In this 
article, as in others, he inveighs against the Chinese in general, and 
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more particularly as regards the Chinese attitude toward the Feetham 

Report. He also has several things to say of a like nature about the 

China People’s Convention. 

DANGEROUS THOUGHTs IN CHINA; by Lin Kang; New Masses, New York, 
August, 1931. 

Communism versus Imperialism, Reds against Whites, Stalin and 
Ford, as reported by a Chinese Red writing in this Communist journal, 

FINANCIAL SIDE OF THE FLOoop Disaster, THE; editorial; Finance & Com- 
merce (British), Shanghai, August 19, 1931. 

Personal losses, government losses, the proposed loan, and the 
foreign attitude. 

FLoop-FAMINE Crisis RESPONSIBLE FOR PEAcE MoveMent—Wueat 
Loan From AMERICA ?—news reports; China Weekly Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, August 22, 1931. 

“The necessity for the entire Chinese nation to devote its undivided 
attention to the flood-famine crisis has been responsible for definite moves 
with the object of bringing about an early solution of the political crisis 
between Nanking and Canton.” Reports on relief work and govern- 
ment measures for the alleviation of suffering in the flooded areas. 

Foou’s Price, A; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, July 30, 1931. 

Caustic comment on the action of the Shanghai Evening Post 
(American), in offering $5,000 reward for the discovery and rescue of 
John Thorburn, British subject supposedly held by Chinese authorities. 
The Critic reviews a similar case in which a European engineer got 
into difficulties with authorities. “The experiences of Mr. F. V. L. 
should be a fair warning to all foreigners rather than a case for agita- 
tion against the Chinese authorities. Carry your identification papers. 
Learn the Chinese language. And by all means stay away from fighting 
zones. If you don’t, you are a plain fool.” 

Menace CoMMUNISTE EN CHINE, La; in French, by Yang Chien; Revue 
Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, August, 1931. 

A review of the Communist situation in China today; what strength 
the Soviet element has and what the Chinese government is doing to 
break the hold Communism has on central China. 

NANKING WINS A BREATHING-SPELL; by T. A. Bisson; News Bulletin, 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, August 7, 1931. 

“The collapse of Shih Yu-shan’s revolt in north China, when taken 
in conjunction with Communist defeats and Canton’s comparative in- 
activity, enables the Nanking government to breathe more easily over 
the internal political situation.” And further comment on China- 
Japan relations in Manchuria. 

NortH CHINA FLoopep; news report; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, August 4, 1931. 

Tales of foreign passengers on Chinese railways who have seen the 
floods at Tsinanfu, Anking and Hankow. 

Overseas CHINESE; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, August 13, 1931. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs has formulated a number of meas- 
ures for the protection of overseas Chinese residing abroad. The more 
important among these measures are: 1, abolition of harsh restrictions 
against Chinese citizens; 2, relief of unemployed Chinese in foreign 
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countries; 3, elimination of “tong” feuds among the Chinese in the 
United States; 4, improvement of education for overseas Chinese; and 
5, registration of overseas Chinese. The writer of this editorial is 
doubtful of the government’s power to back up these proposed measures. 
“Action,” he says, “speaks louder than words.” 

PATIENT CHINA IS ScouRGED OncE More; by George E. Sokolsky; New 
York Times Magazine, August 30, 1931. 

“Now the Yangtse pours its muddy floods upon a land long inured 
to hardship.” 

PossisLE SOLUTION, A; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, July, 1931. 

The editor views the wars and floods and the extrality quarrels as 
the result of the fact that “principles which apply in Europe and 
America do not apply to Asia.” He recommends, in the interests of 
peace, the division of China into three or four independent states. 

SERIOUSNESS OF HaNKOW FLoops; news report; North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, August 11, 18, 1931. 

A lengthy, detailed report on the situation at Hankow, which at 
this stage had reached serious proportions. In the issue of August 18, 
the reports contain more grave news of the menace of pestilence in 
the flooded areas. 

SHIH YU-SHAN’S NorTHERN REBELLION CRUSHED—CANTON Discusses 
PEACE; news report; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
August 8, 1931. 

Winding up of the anti-Red campaign in Kiangsi, peace talk in 
Canton, and other spot news on the military situation in China. 

Soviet CHINA; by William Prohme; New Republic, New York, August 12, 
1931. 

“Mr. Soong said bluntly that the Nationalist governments had been 
concealing the truth, that the Communists are today in control of a 
large area in the interior, and that the forces of the Chiang Kai-shek 
régime will have a tremendously difficult task on their hands in the 
attempt to reconquer the territory. ... It is difficult to escape the con- 
clusion that it is there, in the interior plain of the Land of Hu, that is 
being hammered out the real future of China. .. .” 

SZECHUAN-TIBET ExPEDITION OF SUNYATSEN University 1930-31, THE; 
by Arnold Heim; Science Journal, Sunyatsen University, Canton, June, 
1931. 

A general traveling account, with sketch map and six photographs, 
of the geological expedition to Szechuan organized by Sunyatsen Uni- 
versity. The chief object was a geological and geographical investi- 
gation of the almost unknown huge mountains north and south of 
Tatsienlu, and also to make a modern map of the highest mountains of 
China. This was done through the use of photogrammetry. This article 
appears both in Chinese and in English. 

THORBURN AND TUCKER CASES AND EXTERRITORIALITY; editorial; China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 1, 1931. 

Comment on two significant cases which are agitating the Chinese 
and foreign press: the case of a young Englishman who was supposedly 
killed by Chinese police, and of Dr. Tucker, American missionary who 
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has been surrendered by Chinese authorities to the American consul, 
charged with having murdered a Chinese servant. 

TRAINING OF CHINESE MotHers, THE; by Mary T. H. Kwei; Chinese 
Recorder, Shanghai, August, 1931. 

A study of the Chinese mother as the author found her in varying 
economic and social circumstances, and the problems confronting the 
relief worker in general and individual cases. 

WHEN War STRIKES THE CHINESE VILLAGE; by George E. Sokolsky; Nex 
York Times Magazine, August 16, 1931. 

“Be the soldiers regulars, rebels or Reds, always the peasant 
must pay.” 

YANGTZE IN F Loop; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, 
August 4, 1931. 

“Unbounding sympathy will be felt for those unfortunate dwellers 
on the banks of the Yangtze who have found themselves the victims of 
the present floods. ... The control of a river of the magnitude of the 
Yangtze is certainly beyond the hope or scope of a government fighting 
for existence, as is that of Nanking.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AMERICAN REvoL_T AGAINST CHINESE CENSORSHIP, THE; by Art Yun; 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 15, 1931. 

A brief article about Chinese censorship of news and the handicap 
under which American newspaper correspondents work, with special 
reference to the Hallett Abend case. “Good foreign correspondence is 
always mutual. At its best it is honestly informed and fair, thus helping 
to build up international understanding. At its worst, it breeds hatred 
and suspicion, often killing the goose that lays the golden egg for the 
man who writes it.” 

CHINESE Press OPINION; reprinted editorials; Chinese Nation, Shanghai, 
July 15, August 12, 19, 1931. 

The Wanpaoshan Incident (Ta Kung Pao, Tientsin), Another 
“Tsinan Incident”? (Central Daily News, Nanking), Japanese Ag- 
gression on China (Peiping Morning Post), Rendition of the French 
Mixed Court at Shanghai (China Times, Shanghai), Japanese War 
Minister’s Statement (Peiping Morning Post), and Extension of the 
Settlement (China Times, Shanghai). 

FREEDOM OF THE AiR; by Christian Bregi; World Trade, International 
Chamber of Commerce, Paris, August, 1931. 

The broad outlines of a system which might facilitate international 
air traffic. The International Chamber of Commerce has taken up the 
various questions directly or indirectly connected with the matter, for 
“the freedom of the air must be assured to the greatest possible extent.” 
A timely article in view of the recent incident in which American round- 
the-world flyers ran afoul of Japanese laws. 

From THE CHINESE Press; reprinted editorials; China Critic, Shanghai, 
July 23, 30, August 6, 13, 20, 1931. 

Editorials reprinted from Chinese newspapers: A Study of Our 
Northeast (Shun Pao), The Political Situation (China Times), Rendi- 
tion of French Mixed Court (China Times), A Reflection on Sun- 
shade (Sin Wan Pao), The Defeated Troops (Sin Wan Pao), Re- 
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habilitation of Bandit-Infested Districts (Sin Wan Pao), Famine Re- 
lief Measures (China Times), Mobilization Order for the Boycott 
Movement (National Goods Association’s Bulletin), A Lesson from 
Shih Yu-shan’s Rebellion (China Times). 

JAPANESE PRESS Views; translated editorials; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, July 30, August 6, 13, 20, 1931. 

Translated editorials reprinted from Japanese newspapers: Eugene 
Chen Arrives (Osaka Asahi), Overseas Minister Essential (Nichi 
Nichi), Loan Not Necessary (Miyako), Minseito Army Reform Needed 
(Nichi Nichi), Cabinet Reforms Improbable (Asahi), Reform Body 
Through (Asahi), Move to Alter Exclusion Act (Jiji), The Industrial 
Control Act (Kokumin), Retrenchment Vacillates (Jiji), Reform Not 
Unanimous (Nichi Nichi), Cabinet Reform Opposed (Miyako), World 
Finances Worse (Nichi Nichi), World Markets Depressed (Asahi), 
Political Views Regrettable (Jiji), Minami’s Speech Revealing (Asahi), 
War Minister Unconvincing (Hochi), Minami’s Attitude Shocking 
(Nichi Nichi), Economy Plan Challenged (Miyako), Cabinet Reform 
Slow (Jiji), Educational Reforms Dubious (Nichi Nichi), School Re- 
forms Defective (Asahi), Films Fortunately Seized (Yorodzu), Fliers 
Deserve Penalty (Nippon), Would Punish Fliers (Nippon), Shidehara 
Shielding Fliers (Nippon), Americans Are Spies (Nippon), Anti-Japan 
Drive Advances (Asahi), Shidehara Right in Principle (Hochi), Up 
to China (Osaka Asahi), Situation in Manchuria (Jiji), Government 
Vacillates (Asahi), Debt Donations Unjustified (Jiji), No Savings 
Through Reforms (Miyako), and Minseito in Difficulties (Miyako). 

PRESENT STATUS OF THE CHINESE RAILWAYS; unsigned, in Russian; Man- 
churia Monitor, Harbin, July, 1931. 

The author of the article bases his statements on official data and 
shows the present status of the Chinese railways, their transportation 
work and the financial results of their exploitation. —Two hundred word 
summary in English. 

Raitway Systems IN MancuuriA; by C. C. Fong; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, July 15, 1931. 

A survey of the existing railway systems operated by the various 
interests in the Three Eastern Provinces. The writer states that the 
Chinese own the most mileage, the Russians invest the most money 
and the Japanese reap the largest profits. Of late the Chinese-managed 
railways are doing the most business, however, owing to China’s new 
building policy, and this has drawn Japanese protest. “But,” he says, 
“the entire railway situation in Manchuria is so complicated that a 
Sino-Japanese conference is to be convened for the purpose of threshing 
out the whole problem.” 

RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE; by Tsha Kyung-we; Chinese 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, July, 1931. 

A review of the work of the National Railway Transportation 
Conference, which met under the auspices of the Ministry of Railways 
of the Kuomintang Government in March. Its purpose was to discuss 
and decide upon measures for the improvement of commercial trans- 
portation on State railways. A number of the most important pro- 
posals which were adopted are given here. 
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SouTH Mancuuria Raltway INVOLVED IN Serious FINANCIAL Dirri- 
CULTIES; editorial; China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
August 15, 1931. 

Notes and reprinted articles from Japanese papers concerning the 
“drastic scheme of economic reform’ on the $.M.R., by which it is 


hoped that yen 30,000,000 will be saved. 
CULTURAL 


CHINA AND America: A Stupy in Tempos; by George E. Sokolsky ; Nez 
York Times Magazine, August 2, 1931. 

A returned traveler contrasts the peace amid turmoil in China with 
the turmoil amid American peace. There is much debate these days of 
the problem of leisure and the nerve-racking pace of the machine 
age. In the East, it is often remarked, things are different. ‘‘Are they? 
The writer has had the unusual experience of living long in each 
civilization.” 

CHINESE Picture oF Lire, THE; by William Hung; Asia, New York, Sep- 
tember, 1931. 

A scroll, popular with the unsophisticated public, on which is pic- 
tured a little man contentedly eating his rice and leaning upon a huge 
black ideograph of “tien”—roughly ‘“Heaven”—represents the Chinese 
picture of life and living. Herein the author attempts to interpret, 
briefly, the average Chinese’s philosophy of life, and his subsequent action 
or reaction to it. 

CurisTIANs FacinGc RESPONSIBILITY IN CHINA; by T. Z. Koo; Australian 
Intercollegian, Melbourne, August, 1931. 

The position of Christianity in China today, as told by Mr. Koo 
who recently toured Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the United 
States in behalf of the International Y.M.C.A. 

Cotour No Bar; by E. W. Lascelles; Spectator, London, August 15, 1931. 

Writing as a contributor to the discussion of the Colour Bar which 
has been held in the Spectator pages, the author points to the breakdown 
of racial discrimination in New Zealand, where Maoris take an im- 
portant place in the Government and the white and brown New Zea- 
landers live side by side in amity and work in codperation. 

ELEMENTS OF THE SYSTEM OF PuBLIcC EpucaTION IN THE U.S.S.R.; by 
I. Klabunovsky ; V. O. K. S., Moscow, March, 1931. 

A résumé of the school system in Russia, which is divided into pre- 
school education, general polytechnic school for children and young 
people, liquidation of illiteracy and half-literacy among adults, workers’ 
education and preparing of workers for mass trades, and university 
education and preparing of cadres for the national economy and cul- 
tural construction. The writer explains briefly the work done in each 
division. 

How Orient AND OccipeNnt CAN Be CorreatTep; by Taraknath Das; 
World Unity, New York, August, 1931. 

This writer, in attempting te analyze the chief obstacles which 
stand between codperation and understanding between East and West, 
hits upon and discusses these subjects: “superiority of the white man,” 
religious fanaticism in Christianity, extrality and the economic conquest 
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of the East by the West, double standards of international morality, 
materialism versus idealism, understanding of Western science and 
Eastern culture. 

PEASANT AND THE MACHINE AGe, THE; editorial; China Illustrated Re- 
view (British), Tientsin, August 8, 15, 1931. 

Five editorials which appeared consecutively in the daily editions 
of the Review. These editorials comment on the changing agricultural 
methods employed by Chinese farmers, and the results of these changes. 

PREFACE TO THE Mora AND SociAL ProBLEMS OF CHINESE YOUTH, A; 
by T. C. Chao; Student World, Geneva, Third Quarter, 1931. 

The problem confronting the modern Chinese youth in his attitude 
toward religion. 

Race AND CULTURE; by Maurice H. Krout; American Journal of Sociology, 
Chicago, September, 1931. 

A study in mobility, segregation and selection. ‘The real significance 
of the term ‘race’ lies in its employment as a culture symbol of group 
conflict and group organization,” rather than “brain morphology and 
pigmentation.” 

Races oF CHINA, THE; by H. P. Howard; China Critic, Shanghai, Au- 
gust 13, 1931. 

An “anthropologist looks at China,” and writes briefly on the 
various races found in the land. He offers theories of the origin of 
numerous distinct racial types—their physical and intellectual charac- 
teristics. “All we can say at present is that the unity of the Chinese 
people, when subjected to careful scrutiny by anthropologists, resolves 
itself into the cultural unity of peoples of different races, quite as 
heterogenous as the racial elements making up the people of England, 
or France, or Japan.” 

SociaL ORGANIZATION OF ONTONG Java; by H. Ian Hogbin; Oceania, 
Melbourne, January-March, 1931. 

Ontong Java comprises about one hundred small islands north- 
east of the Solomon Islands, and the people are, for the most part, 
Polynesian. The writer discusses the family, the divisions of society, 
ownership of property, the kinship system, kinship obligations, mar- 
riage, totemism, the priests, the king, etc. This appears in the journal 
devoted to the study of the native peoples of Australia, New Guinea, and 
the islands of the Pacific. 

ToTEMISM IN PoLyNESIA; by Raymond Firth; Oceania, Melbourne, Jan- 
uary-March, 1931. 

Final installment of an article on Polynesian culture, an anthro- 

pological treatise. 


DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


ADMINISTRATION OF Korea; by Count Soyeshima; Japan Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, August 13, 1931. 

The first section of a slightly abridged translation of Count 
Soyeshima’s article which appeared under the above title in the Diplo- 
matic Review of August 1. It is subtitled: “Suggestions to the New 
Governor-General.” 
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ALBERT SARRAUT ET LE DraME COLONIAL; in French, unsigned; L’/ndo- 
chine, Paris, July 20, 1931. 

“A life of joy, of sincerity, of truth and of courage’”—the story of 
Albert Sarraut, Empire Builder in Indo-China, and of the constructive 
work he did there. 

A w’ExposiTion COLONIALE; special number; Le Monde Colonial, Paris. 
August, 1931. 

This profusely illustrated issue is devoted to articles concerning 
the Colonial Exposition in Paris. 

Discorp BETWEEN IMPERIALIST PoWERS AND COLONIES; in Russian, by 
V. M. Molotoff; The New East, No. 29, U.S.S.R. Association for 
Eastern Research, Moscow, 1930. 

Address by the President of the Soviet of People’s Commissars and 
the Soviet of Work and Defense, dealing with revolutionary unrest in 
the Asiatic colonies and dependencies, and China. See article, page 910 
of this issue of Paciric AFFAIRS. 

For PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE; editorial ; Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, 
September, 1931. 

“Because the islands are 6,000 miles from our shores, they would 
be difficult to defend in time of war, and are, therefore, a military 
liability ; yet, it would be humiliating to us if these islands were to be 
taken by some foreign nation. Prompt action on our part in setting up 
an independent government in the islands would relieve us from this 
possible embarrassment, and also would save our government $50,000,000 
annually, as well as eliminate competition with Asiatics at their wage 
levels.” 

InpEs NEERLANDAISES ET LE BOLCHEVISME, Les; in French, by Paul 
Bourdarie ; Journal de Geneve, Geneva, July 31, 1931. 

Java; by J. G. W. Rollason; Under Bow Bells, London, August, 1931. 

The sixth installment of a travelogue entitled “Leaves from My 
Log.” General traveler’s impressions of Batavia and Brutenzorg. 

Korean Farmers Face Harp Times, Emicrate; by Inosuke Nakanishi; 
Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, August 13, 1931. 

The farmers, according to this reporter, are scarcely able to make 
a living, and are emigrating in large numbers from Korea into Man- 
churia. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE; by Isauro Gabaldon; Mid-Pacific Magazine, 
Honolulu, September, 1931. 

Taken from the Philippine Independence League Bulletin. The 
writer discusses ways and means, rather than the usual pros and cons. 

PHiLippines: IssuzE THAT Concress Faces, THE; by Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, New York Times (special features), August 16, 1931. 

Senator Vandenberg states the problems involved in determining the 
newly pressing independence question and proposes a step-by-step plan 
in which the Filipinos would cast the deciding vote. “The question of 
Philippine independence is becoming an outstanding issue. The recent 
pro-independence demonstrations in Manila drew wide attention anew 
to the islands. Secretary of War Hurley is now on his way to the Philip- 
pines for the purpose of making a report to the President.” 
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River oF DeaTH, THE; by John Nolan; Asia, New York, September, 1931. 

This is an article written by a former official in the Mandated Ter- 

ritory of New Guinea. He tells of his life at Madang, of the workings 

of government in that half-conquered part of the Pacific, and of his 

experiences while on patrol up the Sepik River—the “River of Death.” 

His contacts with remote tribes were exciting, he describes the venture 
vividly, and the article is well illustrated with photographs. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


CutnA MontTHLY TRADE REpoRT; mimeographed report; Foreign Com- 
merce Service, U. S. Department of Commerce, Shanghai, July, 1931. 

A résumé, with a summary of general conditions and of regional 
trade conditions. 

DecLtin DES EcHANGES BrRITANNIQUES EN EXTREME-ORIENT; in French, 
by Roger Lévy; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, August 1, 1931. 

Concerning Britain’s growing loss in Far Eastern trade. Lévy, who 
writes regularly in this journal on Far Eastern affairs, quotes statistics 
for 1929 which show that Britain dropped 33% in her trade with the 
Orient, while Germany, France, Japan and America gained rapidly. 

EconoMic AND COMMERCIAL ASPECTS OF SOUTHERN SIAM; by Joe D. 
Walstrom ; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., August 17, 1931. 

The peninsular district is largely dependent on tin and_ rubber, 
according to the American Trade Commissioner. It has close com- 
mercial relations with British Malaya. Foreign goods are found in the 
small southern towns. 

FINANCING OF CANADA’S ForREIGN TRADE, THE; unsigned; Canadian Ex- 
porter, Montreal, August, 1931. 

The Canadian Exporter here makes its appearance in Vol. I, No. 1. 
It is published by the Shepard Publishing Co., Ltd., and is a monthly 
news magazine and the “journalistic champion of Canada’s great manu- 
facturing industry in the markets of the world. . . . The teeming millions 
of Japan and China and beyond, the Empire of India, with its 400,- 
000,000 souls—these three markets alone containing within their 
borders approximately one-third of the estimated population of the 
world—are purchasing supplies of all kinds in huge volume from other 
countries and why should there not come to Canada a much more 
substantial share of this trade than the Dominion is now getting. . . .” 

ForEIGN TRADE OF THE Far East; unsigned; Quarterly Review, Moscow, 
Jan.-March, 1931. 

This is Number One of the Quarterly Review, which is issued by 
the U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce, 6 Ilyinka, Moscow. Its editors 
express its purpose as an assistance to “foreign business and economic 
circles” to “dispel the accumulated mass of misconceptions regarding 
the U.S.S.R. and, consequently, influence promoting closer economic 
relations between the Soviet Union and foreign countries.” This journal 
takes the place of the Monthly Bulletin. 

Hoover Pian, Tue; by H. V. Hodson; Nineteenth Century and After, 
London, August, 1931. 

Subtitles: Hoover Changes His Mind, Creditors and Debtors, The 
German Crisis, London Prices, Reparations in the Melting Pot. The 
author writes comprehensively and with keen understanding, but the 
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article does not entirely cover the field, as it was written before the 

calling of the Seven-Power Conference in London. 

JapPAn’s Economic RELatTions WitH CHINA; by Roy Hidemichi Akagi: 
China Critic, Shanghai, August 6, 20, 1931. 

This article, appearing in installments in the China Critic, under 
the section called “From the Foreign Press,” is reprinted from 
Paciric AFFAIRS for June. The article is reprinted in full with the 
exception of some statistical tables which appeared in the original. 

PLAN To Make Sitver LecAt TENpDER; by Constantino P. Duarte; Finance 
& Commerce (British), Shanghai, August 5, 1931. 

Plans for a sliding scale to regulate the ratio of silver to gold dur- 
ing a twenty-five year period—no change in existing coinage regulations. 

SENATOR PITTMAN ON CHINA’s SILVER PROBLEM; unsigned; Chinese 
Economic Journal, Shanghai, July, 1931. 

Excerpts from an address made by Senator Pittman on the eve of 
his departure from China at a dinner given him by Chinese officials, 
bankers and businessmen. 

Six Montus’ Trape oF THE UNnitep States WITH THE Far East; by 
Janet H. Ninn; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., August 24, 
1931. 

General economic and trade conditions parallel to those of last year. 
Exports of raw cotton increased 31% and of leaf tobacco 35%, but 
low prices reduced the bulk of trade values. 

TRADE BARRIERS AND THE LEAGUE OF Nations; by Harvey J. Bresler; 
Foreign Policy Reports, New York, August 5, 1931. 

The post-war régime of protectionism, efforts to abolish prohibitions 
and restrictions, attempts at tariff reduction, etc. 

VLADIVOSTOK AS A PorT; editorial; North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, August 11, 1931. 

The editor considers the Soviet effort to bring Vladivostok into 
competition with Dairen and other north-Pacific ports, and comes to 
the conclusion that Russian efficiency (or inefficiency, as he views it) 
cannot hope to rival that of more southern shipping centers. 

Wueat Givt, THE; by Alec Slater; World Trade, International Chamber 

of Commerce, Paris, August, 1931. 

An explanation of why men go hungry when there is plenty of food. 

The author discusses the work of the International Wheat Conferences 


in London and Rome. 


INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION IN CANADA; report; 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, July, 1931. 

Monthly statistics and notes on employment, production and trade, 
strikes and lockouts, prices, etc. The statistical table included reflects 
industrial conditions in Canada during April, May and June of 1931 
as compared with the same months of 1930. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE KWANGTUNG LEASED ‘TERRITORY; 
a symposium ; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., August 10, 1931. 
The value of industrial output exceeds that of agricultural produc- 
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tion. Bean milling is the most important industry. Based on information 
from official sources sent to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 

SovieT Five-YEAR PLAN, THE; by H. R. Knickerbocker; International Af- 
fairs, London, July, 1931. 

An address given at Chatham House at a meeting of the Royal 
Institute of International, Affairs. Mr. Knickerbocker is a foreign cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, and won the 1930 Pulitzer 
prize for reporting conditions in Russia. Here he discusses in general 
the workings of the Five-Year Plan as he saw it. 

STALIN ON New Economic Prosiems; report; Soviet Union Review, 
Washington, D. C., July-August, 1931. 

A speech made by Joseph Stalin before a conference of industrial 
managers held in Moscow in June, translated from the Moscow 
Izvestia. Labor power, wages, organization of labor, problem of a 
working-class industrial and technical intelligensia, signs of change 
among the old engineers and technical intelligentsia, economic account- 
ing, and new methods of work and management were topics touched 
upon by Stalin. 

Wuy STALIN SHIFTED; by J. Parnell Mandeville; Living 4ge, New York, 
September, 1931. 

A British engineer, who has visited Moscow, explains the significance 
of Stalin’s new policy. He argues that the Five-Year Plan is already 
an agricultural success, but that it must be saved from becoming an 
industrial failure. Reprinted from the New Statesman and Nation, 


London. 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Canapa’s CHINESE IMMIGRATION Law; by G. H. Chan; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, August 12, 1931. 

This article is a summary of the objectionable features of the Chinese 
Immigration Act as passed by the Canadian Government in 1923. 
The terms of the law, as it is now applied, “are so harsh and exacting 
that it virtually means the entire exclusion of Chinese of all classes.” 
The writer concludes with the idea that such a state of affairs is de- 
cidedly opposed to the principles of international justice and highly 
detrimental to the friendly relations existing between the two countries. 

CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS; report; International Affairs, London, 
July, 1931. 

Report on discussions held by the Montreal Branch of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. The Branch desired to find out how 
far Canadian nationalism has been stimulated by dealings with the 
United States, how far nationhood is threatened by Canada’s juxtaposi- 
tion with “so prosperous and powerful a neighbor,” and what justifica- 
tion there may be for the view that similarity of conditions plus direct 
economic and social influence is forcing Canada into the common mould 
of American civilization and that there will shortly remain little reason 
or desire for political separateness. 

Cuarces AGAINST CHINA; by Ryutaro Nagai; Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, July 30, 1931. 
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A reprinted article from the Asahi, in which a former high govern- 
ment official defends Japan’s rights and interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. 

CHINESE Note To JAPAN; news report; North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, July 28, 1931. 

Demands over the affair at Wanpaoshan; and notes on the agitation 
for the Japanese boycott. 

CHINESISCH-JAPANISCHE Kriec 1894-95; in German, by Alfred Vagts: 
Europdische Gesprache, Berlin, June, 1931. 

This is one of a series of articles which review significant wars east 
and west during the modern era. 

CLoseR Co6OPERATION 1s UrcED BETWEEN Korea AND MANCHURIA; by 
Bunsan Takeuchi; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, July 30, 1931. 

General Ugaki and Count Uchida are expected to work together 
in carrying out Japan’s policies. 

ComMING DisARMAMENT CONFERENCE, THE; by Kyi Zuh-tsing; Chinese Na- 
tion, Shanghai, August 12, 1931. 

Drawing upon the experience that the world has had in the matter 
of disarmament conferences and their practical results, the writer paints 
a rather gloomy picture for the coming Disarmament Conference to be 
held at Geneva next spring. He examines the psychological and ma- 
terial circumstances, the question of national security, and the highly 
complex problem of technicalities, and feels that it would be inadvisable 
to expect too much from the conference. 

DIsARMAMENT; by E. R. Hill; Canadian Forum, Toronto, September, 1931. 

A short review of the work of the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, which met during August, and an outlook (gloomy, on the writer’s 
part) for the coming Disarmament Conference. 

HanccHow CONFERENCE; unsigned; Pan-Pacific, Shanghai, July, 1931. 

The July issue of Pan-Pacific concerns itself exclusively with the 
forthcoming Conference of the I.P.R. at Hangchow. The chief article 
traces the growth of the Institute and comments on its work. The con- 
ference agenda is reprinted together with the personnel of the Institute. 
The editorial says, in part: “There are many in Shanghai who do not 
hesitate to say that people should mind their own business: we, in this 
country, know our problems and can handle them without the aid of 
outside amateurs. But these problems are not private concerns: they 
are the public responsibility of a world becoming increasingly aware 
that nothing happens which does not have its repercussions on the in- 
dividual. . . . The Pan-Pacific Association of China welcomes the com- 
ing of the Conference.” 

HisToRICAL PARALLELS TO CURRENT ‘INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS; by Arnold 
J. Toynbee ; International Affairs, London, July, 1931. 

Professor Toynbee, in an address at Chatham House, reviews points 
in world history which he compares to present-day situations. He has 
contributed to PaciFic AFFAIRS recently, and attended the Kyoto Con- 
ference of the I.P.R. 

JAPANESE IN CHINA; editorial; China Critic, Shanghai, August 20, 1931. 

Bitter comment on the Wanpaoshan affair and the larger issue of 

Japanese “aggressive” movements into Manchuria. Instances of Jap- 
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anese “insults” and confident aggressiveness. “Last of all, we should 
remind them that China is no longer what she was before the Republic. 
If Japan keeps on with her aggressive policy, she may one day wake up 
q to find a young China graduated from the school of nationalism with 
: sufficient moral courage to face even the whole world and also graduated 
a from the realistic military school so that she dare to take up the gauntlet 
that is thrown down before her. That day may not be far off. And 
when it comes, this may prove to be, dear friends, the last straw that 
will break your neck.” ; 
Japan’s CONTINENTAL RIGHTS; editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
July 30, 1931. 

The editor does not agree with Baron Wakatsuki on Japan’s rights 
in Manchuria. He comments vigorously on a speech made by the 
Premier, who defended Japan’s official attitude toward China as re- 
gards the Wanpaoshan affair. 

KorEAN Pros_tEeMs IN MAncHuriA; by W. H. Wang; China Critic, Shang- 
hai, July 23, 1931. 

“To the adjoining territory of Manchuria, nearly one million 
Koreans have emigrated. For this migration there have been two rea- 
sons: Japanese oppression, and Manchurian cheap land. This fertile 
land the Koreans have utilized for farming.” ‘The writer traces the 
movement of Koreans into Manchuria during the last twenty years 
and discusses the present-day situation, together with the problems ot 
nationalization. 

LIMITATION OF MANUFACTURE OF Narcotics; by Wu Lien-teh; China 

¥ Critic, Shanghai, August 6, 1931. 

3 A review of the work of the International Conference on the 

a Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotics which has met at Geneva. 
A Franco-Japanese proposal was adopted, the principal points of which 
are: the amount of narcotics which any country may manufacture per 
year is limited to (a) medicinal and scientific needs, (b) a reserve equal 
to one-half of the preceding quantity, intended for domestic require- 
ments, (c) an amount required for conversion, (d) an amount required 
for export based on orders received for execution against import cer- 
tificates certified by the Geneva Convention, and (e) the amount neces- 
sary to maintain, under the supervision of a central authority, a special 
stock in factories under government control. 

L’INcIDENT DE WANGPAOSHAN; in French, by Wai Chiao-chia; Revue 
Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, August, 1931. 

Wai Chiao-chia considers the riots in Korea, and comments upon 
their significance. 

TWILIGHT OF THE AMERICAN Peace MoveMENT, THE; by George H. E. 
Smith; World Unity, New York, August, 1931. 

“The American peace movement is entering the twilight zone of 
apathy and indifference. Will obscurity destroy its effectiveness, or will 
it gain new strength to emerge triumphant? Much depends upon the 
willingness and courage of the peace advocates to meet a bad situation 
which is steadily growing worse.” 

U. S. Cuingse Exc.tusion Law, THE; by Henry P. Chiu; Chinese Nation, 
Shanghai, August 19, 1931. 
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A criticism of the United States Chinese Exclusion Law. The 
writer points out the obvious injustice of the act, traces the history of 
Chinese immigration to America from the time when Chinese labor was 
needed in the States down through the modifications of the law to 
absolute exclusion, and urges that the time has come for the U.S. to 
reconsider the matter carefully. 


JAPAN 


Bupcetary Dericit; editorial; Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, August 


6, 1931. 

“The Japanese government faces the same task as a great many 
other governments today—namely, that of balancing a budget with an 
assured deficit in view. Estimates place the budgetary deficit of this 
country at between 100,000,000 yen and 120,000,000 yen, a relatively 
small figure as compared to the deficits of the United States and Great 
Britain.” 


Forts, Ftyers AND PHOTOGRAPHS; editorial; Japan Chronicle (British), 


Kobe, August 20, 1931. 

“Day by day the newspapers report that Messrs. Pangborn and 
Herndon have again been summoned and interrogated, and the wonder 
increases what they can possibly be asked that they have not been asked 
before. Nobody, of course, questions any Government’s right to prohibit 
photography of its fortifications, but the manner of enforcing the rule 
that is adopted in Japan seems to most observers to verge on the 
grotesque. ... It seems to be a habit of mind in Japan, however, to see 
a potential spy in every foreigner.” 


Japan’s Feupat Potice; unsigned; North-China Herald (British), Shang- 


hai, August 18, 1931. 

The correspondent from Tokyo writes about the Japanese police 
methods in interrogating Pangborn and Herndon and regards the situa- 
tion as absurd and insulting. He says that the “treatment of American 
aviators reflects the Empire’s fears. . . .” 


LiceNSED WoMEN OF JAPAN, THE; by J. N. Penlington; Current History, 


New York, September, 1931. 

A former Japanese correspondent of the London Times traces the 
history of the licensing system in Japan and reviews the long record of 
agitation against the legal existence of the Yoshiwara. Opposition to 
the system has gained strength of late years and the writer sees its ulti- 
mate abolition in the near future. 


PENALTIES OF PaciFISM; editorial ; Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, August 


13, 1931. 
Mild criticism of Japan’s methods of “suppressing” anti-war agita- 
tion, and reference to Government censorship of news. 


LABOR 


FourtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABouR STATISTICIANS; un- 


signed ; International Labour Review, Geneva, July, 1931. 

This Conference met in Geneva in May. Its object was to discuss 
the exact nature and scope of the information which the Governments 
should be asked to supply to the International Labor Office, and to dis- 
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cuss the improvements and developments which appear actually capable 
of being realized in the collection of wage data, and in the methods by 
which such data should be compared internationally. Subject matter 
of the article includes wages, cost of living, and three appendices. 


INSTITUTIONAL Factors IN UNBALANCED PropUCTION AND CONSUMP- 


TION; by Ralph F. Fuchs; 4merican Federationist, Washington, D. C., 
August, 1931. 

An address before the unemployment seminar of the St. Louis 
Commission for Social Justice in May. “In other countries organiza- 
tion for workers is axiomatic. No one there would think of returning 
to an economic order in which the worker stands alone in bargaining 
with huge corporations or even with smaller employers. America must 
become up-to-date in this matter. Tradition, unthinking individualism 
in these United States must disappear.” 


Lasor LEGISLATION, WAGES AND Hours IN SHANGHAI; by T. Y. Tsha; 


China Critic, Shanghai, July 23, 1931. 

Résumé of the Labor Union Law, the Factory Law, and the Law 
on Conciliation and Arbitration of Labor Disputes, together with notes 
on other legislation and regulation of a like nature. Supplemented by a 
statistical table. 


Necro Lazor AND THE MINERS Revo_t; by Arthur G. McDowell; Op- 


portunity, New York, August, 1931. 
Labor conflict in the coal industry in the U.S.A. Deals with black 
miners, as this journal is one concerned with negro life. 


Next WINTER’S STARVATION ; editorial; New Republic, New York, August 


5, 1931. 

“There is, then, a perfectly good chance that at least some hundreds 
of thousands of Americans, among the eighteen to twenty-four million 
of the unemployed and their families, will be without funds this winter 
and unable to obtain needed relief from either private charity, munici- 
palities or counties. Where else can they turn? There is only one 
other source of aid: the federal Treasury. And Mr. Hoover, as is well 
known, is at present bitterly determined to prevent the expenditure of 
federal funds for direct aid.” 


PoPULATION StuprIEs OF LaBor FAMILIES IN CHINA; in Chinese, by War- 


ren Chen; Statistical Monthly, Bureau of Statistics, Nanking, January, 
1931. 


Worker’s Lor 1n Soviet Russia, THE; by Clarence T. Starr; Nation's 


Business, Washington, D. C., September, 1931. 
The writer compares labor conditions in Russia and the United 
States, the comparison favoring the American worker. 


PACIFIC AREA—GENERAL 


Are Miuitarists Feeste-Minpep?—by Edward A. Ross; Nation, New 
York, August 19, 1931. 

Mr. Ross says that he thinks they are. He sets out three principles 
sponsored by militarists and proceeds to blast them by the application 
of “common-sense.” The principles are: War is inevitable; war is 
beneficial ; and preparedness to fight is the best guaranty of peace. 
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CHANGES IN Cost oF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES; unsigned; Monthi; 

Labor Review, Washington, D. C., August, 1931. 

Regional statistics which show that a general decline of 6% in the 

cost of living has been effected in the last six months. The peak was 

reached in December, 1925, when its index number was 177.9; in June, 

1931, it was 150.3. The average for 1913, which is the earliest year 
listed, was 100.0. 

Cuina’s Fight Acainst CoMMUNISM; by Harold S. Quigley; Current 
History, New York, September, 1931. 

The Government’s drive against Communists, anti-Chinese riots in 
Korea, and the Japanese census returns. 

EMIGRATION AT THE Deap ENp; editorial; New Statesman and Nation, 
London, August 1, 1931. 

“The migrations of man overseas are for the time being at an end.” 
The editor remarks on the slack in immigration and emigration 
throughout the world, with special reference to the British Empire and 
the United States. 

Ir—; editorial ; Nation, New York, August 5, 1931. 

“This is the day of taking stock of America with innumerable 
‘if’s.’. . .... What would the United States be doing now if, instead of 
our present Congressional system and a President with a fixed term, we 
had a parliamentary government with a Ministry responsible to the 
Parliament, and, therefore, to public opinion? . . .” 

MeEmorANDvuMS of the Vladivostok Department of the Russian Government 
Geographical Society; in Russian; Memorandums, Vladivostok, Vol- 
ume 1. 

An occasional publication in Russian. The articles are concerned with 
subjects of a geographical nature and the locale considered is, in general, 
eastern Siberia. 

Puases OF Lire In RurAL AMERICA; a symposium; Current History, New 
York, September, 1931. 

“The Country Doctor,” by Charles M. Wilson, presents an im- 
portant chapter in the social history of contemporary America. “The 
Country School,” by Richard B. Ransom, gives a picture of the present- 
day school system in rural districts, and tells of the problems educators 
face. 

REAL PRoPeRTY RIGHTS OF ALIENS IN CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES; 
by C. K. Young; Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, 
July, 1931. 

This considers the problem in China only briefly. The writer dis- 
cusses property rights of aliens in the U.S. under Federal and State Law. 
He lists the states whose legislation puts aliens on the same footing as 
citizens, together with excerpts from the Acts and Constitutions so pro- 
viding, and also lists those states which discriminate against aliens as 
property holders. 

Some CuRRENT Prop_eMs OF Wor.tp Economics; by Theodor Gregory; 
Fortnightly Review, London, August, 1931. 

First of a series of articles under the above title. This concerns 
population, production, and occupational change. 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


HANGCHOW CONFERENCE 


The Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions is scheduled to take place in Hangchow, China, between the dates 
October 21 and November 4, 1931. The conference sessions will be 
preceded by meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program 
Committees during the week of October 12 to 18. 


New Data Papers 

The following are new data papers received at Central Headquarters 
since those listed in the September issue: American Council—Progress of 
Chinese Studies in the U.S.A. (a report recommended by the American 
Council for reference at Hangchow and published by the American Council 
of Learned Societies) ; Foreign Flags in China’s Internal Navigation, by 
J. P. Chamberlain. Canadian Council—The British Commonwealth and its 
Relation to Pacific Problems, by R. K. Finlayson. China Council—Foreign 
Navigation in Chinese Waters, by M. J. Bau; Status of Aliens in China, by 
M. J. Bau; Religion and Philosophy in Chinese History, by Hu Shih; 
Migration of Nan Min to the Northeast, by Chen Han-seng; How China 
Acquired Her Civilization, by V. K. Ting. International Labour Office— 
Possibilities and Limitations of International Comparisons of Cost of Living 
and Family Budgets. A preliminary syllabus issued by the Secretariat is also to 
hand: China’s Economic Development. Other new papers are: The Chinese 
Population in Hawaii, by H. L. Shapiro; A Memorandum on Agriculture 
and Industry in China, by R. H. Tawney; American Participation in the 
China Consortiums, by Frederick V. Field, and Some Oriental Influences on 
Western Culture: Part III, Canton and Salem, by Ping Chia-kuo. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Two manuscripts, made available as advance proof for the 1929 Con- 
ference of the I.P.R. at Kyoto and now amplified and completed, are being 
published for the Institute of Pacific Relations by the University of Chicago 
Press and will shortly be forthcoming. These are: “Land Utilization in 
Japan,” by Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, and “Western Influences in Modern Japan,” 
a symposium edited by Dr. Inazo Nitobé. 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


A partial list of American conference members (including three from 
Hawaii) has been announced as follows: Jerome D. Greene (Lee, Higginson 
& Company), Willis J. Abbot (editor, Christian Science Monitor), Isaiah 
Bowman (Director American Geographical Society), Edward C. Carter 
(Secretary-Treasurer of American Council), Joseph P. Chamberlain (Pro- 
fessor of Public Law at Columbia University), Miss Ada L. Comstock 
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(President of Radcliffe College, only woman member of the Wickersham 
j Commission), David L. Crawford (President University of Hawaii), Wal- 
lace R. Farrington (ex-Governor of Hawaii, President Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin), Roger S. Greene (Director China Medical Board, Peiping), EF. Ss, 
Craighill Handy (Bishop Museum, Honolulu), Paul Hopkins (American 
Foreign Power Company, Shanghai), Bruno Lasker (author, member of 
The Inquiry), Harold S. Quigley (Professor of Political Science, Universit, 
of Minnesota), Chester H. Rowell (journalist, Berkeley), Paul Scharrenberg 
(Secretary, California Federation of Labor), Corwin S$. Shank (lawyer, 
Seattle), Mrs. F. Louis Slade (Vice-Chairman New York State League ot 
Women Voters), Frederick V. Field (Assistant Secretary American Council ) 
Miss Catherine Porter (Assistant Secretary American Council). 


BriTIsH CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Mr. Ivison S$. Macadam, Secretary of the I.P.R. group at Chatham 
House, London, sends the following partial list of prospective conference 
members from England: Dame Rachel E. Crowdy (D.B.E., R.R.C., LL. D., 
Chief of Social Questions and Opium Traffic Section, Secretariat League of 
Nations), W. C. Costin, Lionel Curtis (Fellow of All Souls College, Ox- 
ford; former Honorary Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs), 
T. E. Gregory (Professor of Banking, University of London), G. E. Hub- 
bard (Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, Peiping), Sir Reginald Johnston 
(K.C.M.G., C.M.G., C.B.E., Commissioner of Weihaiwei, 1927-29), John 
Keswick, Archibald Rose (C.I.E., British-American Tobacco Company, Di- 
rector of Chartered Bank of India), Percy Maude Roxby (Professor of 
Geography at University of Liverpool, member of China Education Com- 
mission 1921-22, author “The Far Eastern Question in its Geographical 
Setting”), Colin Scott, W. E. L. Shenton (Hongkong), G. W. Sheppard, 
Professor W. G. S. Adams, Miss Cecil Alexander, and Secretaries A. D. 
Marris, Peter Fleming, and C. A. Firth. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Mr. John Nelson, Honorary-Secretary of the Canadian Council, informs 
the central office as of the date September 1 that the following will attend 
the Hangchow conference: Leader, the Honorable Vincent Massey (former 
Canadian Minister to the United States), with Mrs. Massey and Miss 

* B. Winters (secretary), Mr. C. A. Bowman (editor, The Citizen, Ottawa), 
Mr. James Mackintosh Bell (O.B.E. 1919, M.A., Ph.D., M.I.MM., 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Geologist and consulting engineer, Atlas Exploration Co., 
Ottawa), Mr. William Massey Birks (President Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal; President Canadian Chamber of Commerce 1929; Member Coun- 
cil, Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire), Mr. Harry Sifton 
(journalist, Toronto), Hon. Fleming B. McCurdy (P.C., former Minister 
of Public Works for Canada), Mr. Charles J. Burchell (K.C., M.A., LL. B., 
of Burchell, Smith, Parker and Fogo, barristers, solicitors, Halifax), with 
Mrs. Burchell, Prof. G. M. Smith, Toronto, Messrs. Alan Gibbons, George 
Fulford and Mrs. Fulford, Prof. Norman Mackenzie (Canadian research 
secretary), Messrs. Savard, James Ramsey, F. C. Brown, Dr. Mclure, Mrs. 
McWilliams and Dr. C. J. L. Bates. 
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CHINESE CONFERENCE PREPARATION 


The China Council has sent in a revised list of conference data papers 
in the course of preparation, as follows: Industrialization in China, a Statisti- 
cal Summary, H. D. Fong; Foreign Press in China, Thoms Chao; Population 
Movement to the Northeastern Frontier in China, Frankin Ho; Public 
Finance During the Period of Economic Reconstruction, $. C. Chia; The 
Status of Aliens in China, J. Bau; Foreign Navigation in Chinese Waters, 
J. Bau; Foreign Investments in China, D. K. Lieu; Labor Problems in 
China, Ta Chen; Depreciation of Silver, Cause and Effects; The Interna- 
tional Relations in the Northeast, Shushi Hsi; Survey of Recent Develop- 
ments in International Relations in China, C. L. Hsia; Standard of Living 
in China, L. K. Tao; Chinese Attitude Toward Western Civilization, 
Hu Shih. 

In addition there is 2a Symposium on Chinese Culture, edited by Sophia 
Chen Zen, with the following Chapter contents: Introduction, V. K. Ting; 
Philosophy and Religion, Hu Shih; Art: Calligraphy and Painting, Tsai 
Yuan Pei; Music, Y. R. Chao; Architecture and Sculpture, C. C. Chu and 
George Yeh; Drama, S. Y. Yui; Literature, Hu Shih; Science: Its Introduc- 
tion and Development in China, H. C. Zen; Paleontology, A. W. Grabau; 
Geology, W. H. Wong; Archaeology, C. Li; Biology, C. Ping and H. H. 
Hu; Education, C. H. Chu; Agriculture, R. Feng; Industry and Labor, 
Franklin Ho; Women, Past and Present, P. S. Tseng; Social Changes, L. K. 
Tao; Concluding Remarks, Sophia Chen Zen. 


BritisH Paciric CouNcIL MEMBER 


Chatham House announces that Sir Percy Mackinnon has resigned as 
Britain’s representative on the Pacific Council of the I.P.R. and that his 
position has been taken by Mr. Archibald Rose of London and Shanghai, 
British-American Tobacco Company official Mr. Rose passed through 
Honolulu in March, 1931, en route to China, where he will remain until 
after the Hangchow conference. Mr. Lionel Curtis, previously a member 
of the Pacific Council, has been named as Mr. Rose’s alternate. 


Hawai CouNciL ProGRAM 


The Hawaii Council of the Institute, under the initiative of Vice- 
Chairman O. F. Shepard, has arranged a program of autumn conference 
activities prior to the departure of the Hawaii conference members and 
paralleling the duration of the Hangchow conference. 

Three evening radio broadcasts are arranged for over KGMB, Honolulu, 
as follows: September 8, Mr. Frank Atherton speaking on “The Beginnings 
and Purpose of the I.P.R.”; September 15, President David L. Crawford of 
the University of Hawaii, “The Agenda of the Hangchow Conference” ; Sep- 
tember 22, ex-Governor Wallace R. Farrington, “The Expectations of the 
Hangchow Conference.” It is intended that these three talks will be supple- 
mented by others in October. 

The first of a series of discussion groups on the Hangchow agenda will be 
held at Central Headquarters, 1641 S. Beretania Street, on the evening of 
September 14, with Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy of the Bishop Museum lead- 
ing the discussion. The object of this first group meeting will be to consider 
Dr. Handy’s data paper, “Cultural Revolution in Hawaii,” which is Ha- 
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waii’s major contribution to the conference preparation this year. Subsequent 
group meetings throughout October will follow the main syllabi for the 
conference agenda. 

Through the Hawaii Council it is expected that other local organizations, 
notably the Public Questions Club and the League of Women Voters, will 
devote their Fall programs to matters related to the Hangchow agenda. The 
Council is also arranging public meetings for Hangchow members en route 
through Honolulu. 

The first of these meetings was held at Dillingham Hall, Punahou School, 
the evening of September 17. The Hon. Vincent Massey, P.C., M.A., 
LL.D., his majesty’s first envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from Canada to the United States (1926-39), was the first speaker on the 
program. Lionel Curtis, who is actively associated with the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, and Yusuke Tsurumi, former member of 
the Diet and one of Japan’s best-known authors and lecturers, both spoke on 
various phases of the Hangchow Conference agenda. 

On the same day the Hawaii Council sponsored a dinner at the Pacific 
Club for delegates, group secretaries passing through Honolulu on the Empress 
of Canada en route to the Conference. In addition to those named above, the 
guests of honor were: Mrs. Massey, Mrs. Curtis, Sir Reginald Johnston, Mr. 
W. M. Birks, Prof. Norman Mackenzie, Miss Catherine Porter, Prof. W. G. 
S. Adams, Mrs. Adams, Prof. P. M. Roxby, Mr. C. J. Burchell, Mrs. 
Burchell, Mr. C. A. Bowman, Mr. S. M. Smith, Mr. A. D. Marris, Miss 
Cecil Alexander, Dr. Maclure, Mrs. McWilliams, Mr. Savard, Miss B. 
Winters, and Mr. Alan O. Gibbons. About seventy persons attended the 
dinner. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. D. A. de Kat Angelino were entertained at a luncheon 
given by the Institute at the Oahu Country Club on September 17. Dr. de 
Kat Angelino, of the Dutch Colonial Ministry, the Hague, is observer for the 
Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies at the Conference, and passed through 
Honolulu en route to the Orient on the President Jackson. 


HEADQUARTERS VISITORS 


Over forty members of the I.P.R. in Honolulu assembled at the Young 
Hotel on August 20 at a luncheon arranged by the Central Headquarters of 
the Institute to meet four Hangchow conference members en route to China. 
These were: Mrs. F. Louis Slade of New York, member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Council and Vice-Chairman of the New York 
League of Women Voters; Dr. T. Z. Koo, secretary of the World’s Chris- 
tian Student Federation of Geneva and member of the 1925 and 1927 Insti- 
tute conferences at Honolulu; Mr. Iwao F. Ayusawa, member of the Diplo- 
matic section of the International Labour Office at Geneva and designated by 
that body as observer at the Hangchow conference; and Mr. Chester Rowell, 
lecturer and publicist of California, who, in codperation with a Chinese col- 
league, will be responsible for press arrangements and relations with rep- 
resentatives of the press before and during the Hangchow conference. Mr. 
Rowell discharged similar responsibilities at the Kyoto conference. 

All four guests spoke briefly upon the introduction of Mr. Frank C. 
Atherton, chairman of the Institute Advisory Committee, who presided. 
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Dr. Koo told of his recent meetings with I.P.R. groups in Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and the United States. He spoke later in the day at a 
public lecture on “The Present Situation in the Pacific Basin.” 


JEROME GREENE IN HONOLULU 


On September 8 the Hawaii Council of the I.P.R. entertained at luncheon 
Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the Pacific Council, and other visitors 
from the Asama Maru en route to attend the Hangchow conference. 
Frank C. Atherton presided and Mr. Greene spoke briefly on the coming con- 
ference. Mrs. James W. Morrison of Chicago, Bruno Lasker, author and edi- 
tor of The Inquiry, New York, and Frederick V. Field, assistant secretary 
of the American Council, were the additional guests. 


Paciric AFFAIRS EpiTor To CHINA 


Elizabeth Green, Editor of Paciric AFFairs, left Honolulu, where she 
has been in charge of Central Headquarters since Mr. Loomis’ departure 
for China in June, on board the Asama Maru September 8. Miss Green 
will confer on PaciFic AFFAIRS matters with the Tokyo officers of the 
Institute and proceed immediately to Shanghai and Nanking on Institute 
business before attending the preliminary sessions and the conference itself 
at Hangchow. 

SovieT PARTICIPATION 

Edward C. Carter, Secretary of the American Council, who is en route 
to the conference in China by way of Europe and Siberia, reports through the 
Associated Press on September 10 that the Soviet Government has accepted 
an invitation to participate in the work of the I. P. R. through the Pacific 
committee of scientific societies of the Soviet republics. Mr. Carter went to 
Moscow specially to urge acceptance of the invitation. Russia is unable to 
send delegates to Hangchow, he states, because of the status of relations be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and China, but it will have representation at the next 
biennial meeting and in the interim it will codperate fully with the various 
research activities and scientific studies of the Institute. 
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